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O-MORROW, September 4th, the seventy-third 
Annual Congress of the Association opens 
in Belfast, the local Division being hosts to their 
colleagues from many countries after an interval of 
20 years. A wide variety of papers on scientific and 
clinical subjects will be read and discussed, and at 
the time of writing it appears that audiences will be 
at capacity. The organisation of the Annual 
Congress is a major feat, especially in these better 
days when double sessions are arranged, and it will 
be a source of legitimate satisfaction to the Provisional 
Committee and to all the officers and members of the 
North of Ireland Division to look forward with 
justified optimism to the success of their labours. 

It is quite safe to assume that the intellectual fare 
provided will be matched by the hospitality. Our 
hosts inherit a noble tradition in this regard, and 
not only the local veterinarians, but the Civic authori- 
ties and members of the Government are to combine 
in making this Congress notable. 

Northern Ireland is justly famed for its farming, 
and the agricultural industry is fortunate in the 
diversity and quality of the professional services upon 
which it can call. The Congress programme illus- 
trates the manner in which, in Belfast, science and 
sound scholarship are wedded to the elucidation of 
practical problems, and our own columns have been, 
and continue to be, enriched by this admirable 
combination. 


HE endeavours of the veterinary profession to 
increase the production of milk by more effective 
control of disease in dairy cattle reached a milestone 
in the immediate pre-war years, when the Survey Com- 
mittee was formed. Seldom have these efforts been 
publicly acknowledged or their success accorded 
recognition. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest pleasure that we 
noted the article by Sir James Scott-Watson, in the 
issue of The Farmers’ Weekly of July 1st in which he 
wrote, ‘The main contribution towards the greater 
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Congress 


While it may seem invidious to single out any one 
contribution, readers will, we feel, applaud the 
decision to include among the papers one on ‘‘The 
Effects of Atomic Explosions upon Animals,’’ and be 
grateful to the distinguished authors who will deliver 
it, while the prospects of avoiding international catas- 
trophe seem to be brighter than for a decade, it is 
our clear duty as a profession to be informed upon 
the effects of atomic explosion so far as it concerns 
animals, and to envisage what protective or ameliora- 
tive schemes are practicable in the public interest. 
The picture painted by Dr. Loutit and Dr. Scott 
Russell is indeed a sombre one, calling for very 
serious study and subsequent nation-wide planning. 

The organisers and the profession generally will be 
grateful to the authorities of Queen’s University who 
have most kindly provided facilities for the opening 
of Congress in the Great Hall, and for the reading 
and discussion of papers in various lecture theatres. 
Dignatories of the University will be welcome guests 
at several social events, notably at the banquet when 
the Vice-Chancellor will propose the toast of the 
B.V.A. 

At Belfast we shall be fortunate alike in our hosts 
and in our friends outside the profession. Every- 
thing points to an entirely successful week when 
Northern Ireland veterinarians will once again earn 
the gratitude, as they enjoy the high esteem, of all 
their colleagues. 


Milk Production and the Veterinary Profession: 


efficiency of our livestock industry has come from the 
veterinarian. ‘These last 25 years have brought us 
within sight of what seemed, in 1934, the distant 
objective of eliminating bovine tuberculosis, have given 
us §$.19 vaccine against abortion, penicillin against 
mastitis, and a vast reduction in calfhood mortality.” 

This tribute has been supported, in an indirect way, 
by the report entitled, ‘‘ Cost of Milk Production in 
England and Wales.”’ This covers a period from 
October, 1951, to September, 1952, being “a phase in 
the development of the national investigation into the 
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economics of milk production,” and is a publication 
issued by the Milk Marketing Board, in association with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. The 
investigation was carried out by Provincial Agricultural 
Economists attached to Universities and Colleges in 
England and Wales. It is reviewed on page 677 of this 
issue. 

It is very interesting to recall that the Economic 
Advisory Council’s report on cattle disease (1934 report, 
page $7), stated, “‘ The milking life of a dairy cow is 
only half that which might be expected under ideal 
conditions... . Fifty-eight per cent. of the cows 
passing out of herds are disposed of on account of 
disease and the loss of many of the remainder is indirectly 
attributable to disease.” It further indicated that the 
average life of the dairy cow was between two and three 
lactations. Under “ Disposal of Cows from the Herd,” 
this present report states, “‘ A further factor influencing 
the profitability of milk production is the lactation life 
of the cow. It has been estimated that for T.T. cows, 
the national average is about five lactations and for non- 
T.T. cows, between three and four lactations.”’ 


It is also on record that the report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Veterinary Education 
(1938), contained the following :— 

“The veterinary practitioner is the physician of the 
farm and the guarantor of the nation’s food supply. 
His established title of veterinary surgeon obscures his 
more important functions, which are not only to cure 
diseases among farm stock, but also to check the spread 
of disease, to eradicate it when established, and by 
advice on breeding and on nutrition, to build up a 
stock as resistant as possible to disease.’ 


This statement is as true to-day as it was when it 
was made ; if anything, the emphasis is still greater. 
The developments which have resulted in a general 
attainment of higher agricultural production, to which 
the farmers and their advisors have all made their con- 
tribution, have brought with them a variety of problems 
of animal health and production, many of which are 
recognised and some of which have yet to be elucidated. 
They are usually complex and are closely identified 
with environmental factors. 


VETERINARY RESEARCH IN S. AFRICA 

A tribute to work accomplished during the past 
half-century at Onderstepoort Veterinary Research 
Institute, near Pretoria, was paid by the Minister of 
Lands, Mr. Sauer, at a jubilee gathering to mark the 
fiftieth congress of the South African Veterinary 
Medical Association. The Minister said that Onder- 
stepoort stood high among the great veterinary insti- 
tutions of the world. He outlined the difficulties which 
veterinary science had had to face in combating ani- 
mal diseases in South Africa. Onderstepoort, he said, 
had risen around Sir Arnold Theiler, and South Africa 
was still drawing new benefits from what he began. 
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The efforts of the profession must continue, for it is 
shown in this survey that, “diseases and deaths 
accounted for one-third of the total wastage in both 
groups and sterility and abortion equalled in importance 
all other types of wastage from death and disease.” 

With this conclusion, the profession will fully agree 
and it will stimulate further endeavour to meet the 
responsibilities imposed by such a position, which we 
cannot accept with equanimity. It calls not only for 
greater effort in the field, but also in research. The 
vastness of the problems appear to indicate the need 
for far more facilities for such research. The profession 
can, however, look back with satisfaction on its efforts 
during the last half of the 19th century to eradicate the 
major epizootics of cattle and so make intensive dairying 
possible during this century. 

During the last 80 years, material advances have been 
made in the control of diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
contagious abortion, mastitis and infertility—the subject 
of the compliment paid to the profession by Sir James 
Scott-Watson—but there still remain formidable prob- 
lems such as Johne’s disease, and metabolic conditions 
which have been but vaguely delineated in this Economic 
Survey. 

The absence of adequate vital statistics of disease 
losses is a further problem which must be met by those 
in authority. Progress must continue in the vast 
agricultural industry, and since the contribution of the 
profession to enhanced economic production is one of 
great magnitude, its importance cannot be over 
emphasised. The close liaison with those advisers to 
the industry in ancillary sciences which has been built 
up through the years must continue, particularly in view 
of the fact that disease incidence and losses appear to 
be so closely aligned to management and method. 
These are not infrequently the subject of sudden and 
radical alterations on individual farms in these days, the 
farmer still exhibiting his flair for taking advantage of 
every mooted advance in science, not infrequently 
without full consideration of the environmental changes 
induced, and the alterations in management rendered 
necessary. 

It is particularly in this latter sphere that the veter- 
inary profession of the future is concerned. 


SAVING THE MUSK OX 


In an attempt to domesticate and breed the musk 
ox, said to be dying out in its habitat in northem 
Canada, four baby musk oxen are being flown by the 
United States Air Force from Churchill, Manitoba, to 
Greenville, South Carolina. An American veterinary 
expert, Mr. John Teal, is co-operating with the Cana- 
dian Government and already has two musk oxen at 
his mountain farm near Richmond, Virginia, where 
the four newcomers will also be. 
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Virus Pneumonia in Pigs 


Further Investigations on the Effect of the Disease upon the Growth-rate and Efficiency 
of Food Utilisation 


A. O. BETTS, P. WHITTLESTONE and W. I. B. BEVERIDGE 
Department of Animal Pathology, University of Cambridge 
J. H. TAYLOR 
Agricultural Research Council, Field Station, Compton, Berkshire 


R. C. CAMPBELL 
Agricultural Research Council, School of Agriculture, University of Cambridge 


Introduction 


IGS affected with virus pneumonia do not thrive 
as well as pigs free from this infection and, 
although more often than not the effect on indi- 
vidual animals is not clinically obvious, the incidence 
of the disease is so great that the overall economic 
loss to the country is very large (Betts, 1952; Betts 
& Beveridge, 1953). The experiments reported in 
this paper were designed to measure the effect of this 
disease in reducing the growth rate and worsening 
the food conversion of bacon pigs. Two centres co- 
operated in the investigation, the Department of 
Animal Pathology, University of Cambridge and the 
Agricultural Research Council’s Field Station, Comp- 
ton, using several different strains of pigs kept under 
different conditions of husbandry and management. 
In each experiment the performance of pigs experi- 
mentally infected with virus pneumonia was compared 
with that of normal litter-mates. For the sake of 
completeness, the two experiments already reported 
have been included in the analyses (Betts & Beveridge, 


1953). 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Source of experimental pigs 

For all but one of the experiments at Cambridge the pigs used 
were from the herd at the Department of Animal Pathology : 
this herd is free from virus pneumonia. In the remaining 
experiment a sufficient number of pigs from this herd was not 
available and animals were taken from another small closed 
herd known to be free from the disease. For two of the three 
experiments at Compton, pigs were obtained from two com- 
mercial herds believed to be free from virus pneumonia, and 
for the remaining one the pigs were obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Animal Pathology, Cambridge. 

In all cases the experimental pigs were newly weaned and 
the group average weights varied from 34 to 52 Ib. Except 
in experiment A, the pigs were randomised into two groups, one 
of which was infected while the other was left as a normal 
control. The method of randomisation was to choose a 
pair of litter-mates, close together in weight and, where 
possible, of the same sex, and to allocate them at random to 
the two treatment groups. The distribution of the pigs 
between the two groups in Experiment A has been described 
previously (Betts & Beveridge, 1953). 


Source of virus 

Pigs at both centres were infected with the M.R. strain 
of virus. This strain had been isolated in June, 1951, from 
a herd of pedigree Essex pigs in which virus pneumonia had 
been endemic for some years. Subsequent to isolation the 
virus had been maintained by passage through pigs and by __ 
storage at —30° C. between passages. ‘This strain is regarded 


as a typical example of the virus ; the disease seen in the 


herd from which it originated was typical and the disease 
produced by inoculation of experimental pigs at the laboratory 
gave rise to the same clinical picture as did all other strains 
isolated. 

Method of infection 

Pigs were infected with suspensions of pneumonic lung 
tissue prepared by grinding the tissue in a Craigie grinder +“ 
then suspending the tissue in phosphate buffer, pH 7-2, 
give a final dilution of 10~*, If bacteria were present, penicillin 
and streptomycin were added in maximum concentration of 
1,000 units of each per ml. Between preparation and inocu- 
lation the suspensions were kept in bottles covered with thick 
black paper to exclude light. 

After anaesthetisation with pentobarbitone sodium 
(Nembutal-Abbott) by intraperitoneal or intravenous in- 
jection, each pig in the “ infected ”’ ‘group was injected with 
20 ml. of the appropriate suspension. The injection was 
made slowly into the lumen of the trachea while the pig was 
held in a vertical position - allow the suspensions to run into 
the lungs. ‘Twenty ml. of the suspensions used contained 
an amount of virus of the order of 10 infective doses. 

At Cambridge, the control pigs were not injected with 
suspensions of normal lung tissue, since previous experience 
had shown that anaesthetisation and injection of even con- 
centrated suspensions of non-infective tissue into the tracheae 
of normal pigs had no effect upon them. At Compton, 
however, each pig in the control groups was anaesthetised and 
injected with 20 ml. of a suspension of normal lung tissue at 
a dilution of 10~ in phosphate buffer. 


Recording of results 

The pigs at Cambridge were examined twice daily for 
coughing or other signs of infection ; these were recorded, 
and any inappetence at feeding times was also noted. At 
Compton, records were kept of the number of pigs coughing 
in each pen at feeding-time. 

All the pigs were weighed+once weekly before the morning 
feed was given. Each pig was removed from the experiments 
at Cambridge when it reached 200 Ib. live-weight, additional 
weighings being made to ensure slaughter as near this weight 
as possible. Pigs were removed from the experiments at 
Compton at weights varying from 184 to 263 lb. to facilitate 
examination of the lungs by the Cambridge workers. At both 
centres all the pigs were slaughtered and their lungs ex- 
amined, with the exception of three gilts in one of the Cam- 
bridge control groups which were retained for breeding 
purposes. Macroscopic lesions were recorded diagrama- 
tically and the bronchial and mediastinal lymph nodes were 
weighed. 


Management of experimental pigs 

(a) At Cambridge» 

In each experiment the control groups of pigs and their 
corresponding infected litter-mates were kept under identical 
conditions of housing and management, but these conditions 
varied between experiments, There were separate attendants 
for the’control pigs and the infected pigs. 

« In experiments A and C (see Table 1) the pigs were housed 
in concrete-lined cattle boxes with open runs attached. These 
experiments were carried out during the summer months, and 
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this housing was regarded as satisfactory for that season. In 
experiments B and D similar boxes were used, but these 
experiments were conducted during the winter months, when 
the boxes were far from ideal as pig-houses, being cold with 
marked differences between day and night temperatures. In 
experiment E, cattle boxes were used, the walls and roof of 
which were insulated with straw. Sacking was hung over 
the doorway and a thermostatically controlled electric heater 
was provided. This experiment was carried out simultan- 
eously with experiment D. In experiment E the temperature 
inside the boxes was maintained between 58° and 75° F. 
except during a particularly cold spell when it fell to 47° F. 
but in experiment D the temperature range was 35° to 54° F., 
with a minimum of 23° F, (see Table 1). 

In experiment A the infected pigs were fed to appetite and 
the controls received the same amount of food. This did not 
appear to satisfy the control pigs, which were growing more 
rapidly, so in subsequent experiments the amount of food 
given to each group was based upon the following ration scale. 


Amount of food in Ib. fed 
Weight of pigs in lb. to each pig per day 

30— 50 2 

50— 70 3 

70— 80 3) 

80— 100 4 
100—110 44 
110—130 5 
130—140 54 
140—160 6 
160—170 6} 
170—190 7 
190—., 7 


The ration used was one of the standard rations in use in 
the Department's herd, the composition by weight being : 
barley meal four parts, miller’s offals three parts, maize meal 
two parts, white fish meal one part. Food was fed damp and 
water was available at all times. Half the daily ration was 
given in the morning and half in the afternoon. 
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The pigs were fed twice daily, as much food being given 
per pen as could be eaten in half an hour at each feed. The 
mieal was fed wet. The ration employed was that recom- 
mended by the Ministry of Agriculture in their advisory 
leaflet No. 104 entitled “‘ Pig eaten the composition in 
parts by weight being 


Up to 16 Over 16 

weeks old weeks old 
Barley meal 55 60 
Wheat offals (wheatings) .. 25 25 
White fish meal ... 7 0 
Extracted groundnut meal 5 8 
Dried grass meal woh 5 5 
*Minerals ... 2 2 
Cod liver oil 1 0 


* Minerals :—Three parts ground chalk, one part steamed 
bone-flour, one part salt. 


Biometrical methods 

The effect of the disease on the growth rates of the pig 
was studied in analyses of the numbers of days taken to grow 
from a given starting weight to a given finishing weight. 
These weights differed between experiments, but the numbers 
of days for all the pigs in any one experiment were corrected 
to constant weight. These corrections were made by inter- 
polation or extrapolation on the growth curves in the case of 
final weights, and by regression analyses in the case of initial 
weights. The explained variable in these regression analyses 
was the number of days and the explaining variable was the 
true initial weight. The corrected numbers of days were 
analysed in randomised block analyses, the blocks being the 
pairs of pigs used in randomisation. In the overall analysis, 
both the treatment effect and the treatment x replicate inter- 
action were tested. 

The food conversions could not be corrected for variations 
in initial and final weights because individual feeding was not 
used. The pen values for the conversions were analysed 
in a randomised block analysis, the blocks being the replicates. 


TaBLe I 
CAMBRIDGE EXPERIMENTS 


Average number of days 


Number to reach 200 Ib. Daily growth rate in Ib. Food conversion ratio 
Experi- Breed of —— 
ment pigs Control Infected Difference Control Infected Percentage Control Infected Percentage 
depression increase 
A Essex 818 125 145 20 21 1-04 14-0 3-39 4-25 25-4 
Essex 
B Large 818 130 69 39 “14 0-88 22-8 3°85 4-89 27-0 
White 
Essex 
Cc Large 747 131 153 22 13 0-98 13-3 3-80 4-47 17:6 
White 
Essex & 
D Essex 848 115 135 20 1-05 12-5 3:49 3-86 10-6 
Large 
E White 7+8 109 137 28 1-29 1-03 20-2 3-21 3:96 23-4 
Total 77 121 147 26 1:20 1:00 16-7 3°55 4°28 20°6 
(b) At Compton Results 
In all the experiments the groups of pigs were housed under . 
identical conditions, in cattle-boxes constructed of brick and (a) Experiments at Cambridge 


lined with concrete. The door from each box opened into a 
separate covered yard in which cattle were permanently housed. 
Separate attendants looked after the control pigs and the 
infected pigs, 


Beginning in the summer of 1952, five experiments 


have been conducted, involving 77 pigs, 38 of which 
were normal controls while their 39 litter-mates were 
infected with virus pneumonia. 
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Throughout the experiments no coughing was 
detected in pigs of the control groups, but in the 
infected groups coughing was recorded in all the pigs. 
Coughing usually started between 10 and 21 days 
after inoculation. In general, in those groups in 
which coughing commenced early, it did not continue 
for so long and at slaughter the lesions of pneumonia 
were not so extensive as in the groups in which the 
incubation period was longer. 

The control pigs grew regularly and well, whereas 
growth in the infected groups was slower and 
irregular. Occasionally, infected pigs even lost weight 
for a few days, and at these times a few of them 
suddenly developed varying degrees of inappetence 
and also staring coats and sometimes laboured respir- 
ations. During these periods coughing was more 
frequent and rectal temperatures were usually in 
excess of 104.5° F. The usual age at which this 
condition occurred was between 19 and 26 weeks. It 
did not occur in any of the control pigs. The condition 
has been reported previously and the term ‘“‘ second- 
ary breakdown ’’ was adopted to describe it (Betts, 
1952, 1953). Apart from these few short-lasting cases 
of secondary breakdowns the infected pigs appeared 
normal upon ordinary visual examination in spite of 
their irregular growth-rates. 

The performances of the pigs in the five experiments 
are given in Table I. The average time that the 
control pigs took to reach 200 Ib. from the start of 
the experiments was 121 days, whereas the average 
time the infected pigs took to reach a similar weight 
was 146 days, a difference of three and a half weeks. 
Furthermore, the infected pigs consumed an average 
of 20 per cent. more food than the control pigs during 
the period from weaning to 200 lb. live-weight. 

When the lungs of the pigs were examined at 
slaughter, no lesioris of virus pneumonia were found 
in pigs from the control groups. Of the lungs of the 
39 infected pigs, 15 had areas of active pneumonia 
at slaughter, 12 had small areas of pneumonia and/or 
fibrotic areas, whilst in the lungs of 12 no lesions 
were visible macroscopically. Since all the pigs of 
the infected groups had shown symptoms of virus 
pneumonia after infection, it is considered that all 
developed pneumonia and that the lesions had resolved 
in the 12 pigs in which no pneumonia was found at 
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slaughter. There was no correlation between the 
presence or extent of lesions of pneumonia at slaughter 
and the growth-rate of the individual pigs; indeed, 
in two of the five Cambridge experiments the pigs 
that took longest to reach 200 Ib. had no macroscopic 
lesions of pneumonia at slaughter. 


(b) Experiments at Compton 

Following the results of the experiments A and B 
at Cambridge, three similar experiments were under- 
taken at Compton. In these experiments 43 pigs 
were included, 21 being normal control pigs whilst 
22 litter-mates were infected with virus pneumonia. 
Coughing was observed in all infected pigs but in 
none of the controls. The infected pigs appeared 
normal upon ordinary visual examination. 

Examination of the lungs at slaughter showed that 
there were no lesions of virus pneumonia in the pigs 
from the control groups. Of the lungs of the infected 
pigs, 12 had areas of active pneumonia at slaughter, 
nine had small areas of pneumonia and/or fibrotic 
areas, while in the lungs of one pig no lesions were 
visible. As in the Cambridge experiments there was 
no correiation between the growth-rate of infected 
pigs and the presence or extent of lesions at slaughter. 

Details of the performance of these pigs are given 
in Table II. Three pigs in these experiments were 
killed before they reached 200 Ib. live-weight. The 
individual growth-curves of these pigs were extrapo- 
lated so that they could be included in the calculation 
of the average number of days to reach 200 ib. 
weight. One pig in the infected group of experiment 
O died 11 weeks after the experiment began, 
and was omitted from the calculation of the mean 
growth-curve and the average number of days to 
reach 200 Ib. weight. 

In addition to the three experiments included in 
Table II, two other replicates were undertaken at 
Compton, but these experiments have not been 
included in the overall analyses because, as will be 
described, they are thought to have given invalid 
estimates of the effects of virus pneumonia on growth 
and food conversion. 

The pigs from one of these experiments were pur- 
chased from a herd which was thought at that time 
to be free from virus pneumonia, but it was suspected 


Taste II 
ComMPTON EXPERIMENTS 


Average number of days 


Number to reach 200 Ib. Daily growth rate in Ib. Food conversion ratio 
Experi- Breed of 
ment pigs Control Infected Difference Control Infected Percentage Control Infected Percentage 
depression increase 
M Large 7+8 117 144 27 1-40 1-17 19-7 4-45 5-24 17°8 
White 
Large 
N White x 8+8 113 144 31 1-41 1-11 21-3 4-55 5-92 30-1 
Essex 
oO Large 6+-6 109 122 13 1-40 1-21 13-6 4-04 5-10 26-2 
White 
Total 43 113 138 25 1-40 1°16 17'I 4°35 5°42 24°6 
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from the beginning of the experiment that these pigs 
were infected with pneumonia of some sort. Never- 
theless, they were inoculated. Subsequently it was 
proved at Compton that both the inoculated and 
control pigs had a verminous pneumonia. This did 
not obscure the histological changes due to virus 
pneumonia in the inoculated group, while lesions due 


to virus pneumonia were not observed in the controls. - 


Lung material from one of the control pigs was 
inoculated into three pigs at Cambridge, and these 
developed a pneumonia the nature of which is the 
subject of further enquiry. Although there was a 
significant difference in growth-rate (P<o.or) in 
favour of the controls in this experiment, and also 
a difference in conversion ratios between the two 
groups, it was decided to omit the whole experiment 
on the grounds that the presence of a form of pneu- 
monia in the controls had vitiated the object of the 
experiment. 

- In the remaining replicate there was evidence of 
intercurrent enteric infection in the controls, begin- 
ning during the roth week of the experiment. The 
Pigs were scouring six weeks later and when some 
were killed in the 18th week of the experiment 
enteritis was found in two of them. Attempts to 
reproduce the condition with faeces and minced 
intestine were unsuccessful. As a result of this inter- 
current infection, the experiment was not considered 
to be valid and was omitted from the overall analysis. 
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. the overall percentage depression of daily growth-rate 


is 14.2 and that of food conversion efficiency 17.0, 
These results are still significant (P<o.oor and 
P<0.01). 

Fig. 1 and Table III summarise the results of all 
the Cambridge experiments and the Compton exper- 


ments, M.N.O. 
Tasie III 
SUMMARY OF ALL EXPERIMENTS AT CAMBRIDGE AND Compton 
Percentage Significance of 
depression difference 
Daily Food Daily Food 
growth conversion growth conversion 
rate efficiency fate efficiency 
Cambridge series 16-7 2006 +4++ +4 
Compton series 17-1 24-6 +++ + 
Overall result 16-5 22-3 
Discussion 


These experiments were designed solely to compar 
the performance of infected and control groups o 
pigs within each experiment. The experiments wer 
intentionally conducted under a variety of condition 
of environmental temperature, and the feeding, the 
breed of pig and other factors were deliberately 
varied between experiments. Nevertheless, in each 


If the results of these two experiments are included, experiment the disease had a marked effect. It was 
230 7 250 
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expected from the beginning that the growth-rates 
and conversion-rates of the control groups would 
differ between experiments, as in fact they did. 
Moreover, the conditions under which the experiments 
were done were far from ideal from the point of view 
of animal husbandry, so that the performance of the 
controls cannot be taken as indicative of the best 
that can be expected of pigs free from virus pneu- 
monia. The conversion ratios in the Compton 
experiments were particularly high; two principal 
reasons for this may be that the feeding was generous 
by commercial standards and that it was necessary 
to take some of the pigs to weights well over 200 Ib. 


Relation between growth-rate and pneumonic lesions 
at slaughter 


The complete lack of any correlation between the 
growth-rate of individual pigs from infected groups 
and the presence, absence or extent of lesions of 
pneumonia in these pigs when they were killed at 200 
Ib. live-weight is, at first sight, rather surprising. 
No completely satisfactory explanation of this lack 
of correlation can be given without further work to 
determine the mechanism by which virus pneumonia 
affects performance. There is, however, no justifi- 
cation a priori for assuming that the lesions present 
at slaughter provide an indication of the severity of 
the disease during the preceding four months. 


Applicability to field conditions 


In this series of experiments virus pneumonia 
caused an average depression in the growth-rate of 
16 per cent., and in the efficiency of food conversion 
of 22 per cent., in pigs between 40 and 200 Ib. live- 
weight. An important question is, however, how far 
these findings apply to commercial pig keeping and 
how the disease seen in the experiments compares 
with that seen in the field. 


The severity of the disease in the experimentally- 
infected pigs, as judged by clinical examination, was 
no greater than in the average commercial herd. On 
the contrary, the natural disease often appears more 
severe when pigs are kept in large fattening houses. 
But, when pigs on farms are kept in small isolated 
groups the severity of the disease is more comparable 
with that seen in these experiments. When the lungs 
of the experimental pigs were examined at slaughter, 
the lesions were on the whole less extensive than those 
usually found in pigs from commercial fattening 
houses. 


It could be argued that as a result of inoculation 
experimentally infected pigs always contract infec- 
tion, whereas in the field some pigs may escape 
infection altogether, or at least may. not become 
infected until long after weaning. Field experience 
does not support this argument; healthy piglets intro- 
duced into a fattening house containing infected pigs 
almost always show symptoms of infection with virus 
pneumonia within three weeks. Moreover, under 
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field conditions a number of titters become infected 
during the suckling period and as a result some piglets 
may be stunted even before weaning. 


Although it is difficult to obtain accurate information 
from the field concerning the performance of pigs in 
a herd before and after freedom from virus pneu- 
monia, one herd from which the disease is believed 
to have been eradicated is included in the Cambridge 
Food Recording Scheme for Pigs, and figures regard- 
ing this herd have kindly been supplied by Mr. G. B. 
Clarke. In the six months immediately prior to the 
beginning of the eradication programme the overall 
food conversion factor was 5.70 and for the six months 
immediatcly after eradication had been completed it 
was 4.14. The eradication of virus pneumonia from 
the herd took 18 months. According to the owner, 
management remained the same throughout. This 
contention is supported by personal observations. 


All these arguments lead to the conclusion that, in 
the field, virus pneumonia depresses the growth-rate 
and food conversion efficiency by at least as much as 
in these experiments. 


Economic importance 


Although few pigs die from the disease, the morbid- 
ity rate is high. The economic loss caused by virus 
pneumonia is mainly due to (a) the greater amount of 
food consumed, (b) the increased time required to 
reach bacon weight with consequent increases in 
labour and overhead costs per pig. On the results 
obtained in these experiments it is calculated that on 
the average a pig infected with virus pneumonia costs 
about {2 more to fatten for bacon than does a pig free 
from the disease. 


Summary 


(a) Eight experiments involving 120 pigs were 
undertaken to determine the effect of experimentally 
induced virus pneumonia on the growth-rate and the 
efficiency of feed utilisation of bacon pigs. The experi- 
ments covered the period from weaning to bacon 
weight and the pigs were kept under a variety of 
conditions. 

(b) In these experiments virus pneumonia was 
found to depress the growth-rate by.16 per cent. and 
the food conversion efficiency by 22 per cent. The 
effect of the disease in the field is thought to be at least 
as great as this. 
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The Importance of the Animal Reservoir of Infection in the 
Epidemiology of Animal-type Ringworm in Man 


C. J. LA TOUCHE 
From the Departments of Dermatology and Bacteriology, University of Leeds 
(Published on behalf of the Medical Mycology Committee of the Medical Research Council) 


HE réle of cattle in transmitting to man, through 
their milk, the bacteria of tuberculosis, is common 
knowledge, as is also that of horses, goats, sheep, 


pigs, cats, dogs, rats and mice in transmitting to him. 


other diseases or worm and arthropod parasites. That 
some of these and other animals are also transmitters 
of parasitic fungi causing ringworm is also known, but 
the extent to which this is so is not fully realised. The 
animals chiefly concerned are: cattle, horses, dogs, 
cats and mice. 


Cattle Ringworm 

It is no news to veterinary surgeons that ringworm 
is widespread amongst cattle throughout the country- 
side. In fact, by and large, that which is caused by the 
fungus Trichophyton verrucosum var. discoides may be 
said to be the most common form of animal ringworm 
in Britain, although it is confined, apart from man, 
almost entirely to cattle. Ringworm in cattle is caused 
also by another fungus, Trichophyton mentagrophytes, 
which also causes ringworm in other animals and in 
man; this type of ringworm in cattle is, however, 
much less common and appears to be very localised in 
its distribution in Britain. 

The infectivity rate for cattle, as regards 7. verru- 
cosum, is very high, and on occasional farms it is not 
unusual to find that all the calves are infected. 

The structure and condition of the cattle sheds of 
many small farms where this disease is rampant pre- 
cludes the effective application of even the most 
elementary principles of hygiene, but some degree of 
effective control could certainly be introduced by a 
careful inspection of cattle for sale at local cattle fairs 
with a view to preventing the movement of those 
affected with ringworm. ‘The task of eradicating cattle 
ringworm by means of such prophylactic ‘measures in 
combination with up-to-date hygienic and therapeutic 
practice must necessarily be a laborious and seemingly 
unrewarding one for many years to come, for obvious 
xem and economic reasons, but no progress can 

made without a start. 

Fortunately, the infectivity of cattle ringworm fungi 
for man is much lower than it is for cattle, but the 
inconvenience which they cause for many patients is 
sufficient to warrant a serious medical interest in the 
whole problem of cattle ringworm. It is true that 
milder lesions are treated, often quite successfully, by 
the patients themselves, or by their medical advisers ; 


This article by Dr. La Touche, and that which follows it, 
by Mr. Mortimer, are the two papers reterred to under the 
title Ringworm—A Report by the Technical Development 
Committee of the B.V.A. which appeared in our issue of 
August 20th. The paper by Mr. Mortimer is also being 
offered for publication in a medical journal. 


but it is also true that a not inconsiderable number of 
patients whose lesions have failed to respond to treat- 
ment over a period of some months eventually find 
their way to the Dermatological Out-Patient Depart- 
ments of hospitals. In some of these patients, especially 
those with infection of the beard area or of the scalp 
(chiefly in children) a very severe degree of inflamms- 
tion, with much suppuration, develops in the area of 
the lesion, entailing a considerable amount of suffering, 
uch patients may require hospitalisation for a period 
of at least several weeks, which to a wage-earner or an 
— may represent a serious personal economic 
oss. 


Cat and Dog Ringworm 


In cats in this country the most common type of 
ringworm is that due to Microsporum canis ; and this 
is probably also true of dogs. As these are domestic 
animals the opportunities for spreading infection 
amgngst humans are not only ideal, but incalculable. 
In a general three-year survey of ringworm in man for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Walker (1950) 
recorded a high proportion of M. canis isolates from 
infected human material, to wit 544 out of 665 ; Carlier 
(1954), in an eight-year survey of ringworm ir Birming- 
ham, claimed 508 isolates of M. canis ; English (1955) 
reports 95 over a period of four years (1950-3 
inclusive). Ainsworth & Austwick (1955), in their two- 
year survey of animal mycoses in Britain, record 17 
M. canis isolates from cats and six from dogs ; the 
results of my own survey of M. canis ringworm in mai 
and animals for Leeds city are shown later in this 
communication. 

This widespread and relatively frequent disease has 
created a problem which has several important and 
closely interlinked facets, namely: medical and 
veterinary, educational and social. Children are the 
most frequently affected, and for this reason M. cams 
ringworm raises an important issue in the sphere of 
education. If the child is of school age the problem of 
school attendance arises immediately. Most school 
medical authorities impose a ban on infected children 
for the duration of their infection. This period may 
last up to three months or more in cases where the scalp 
is affected, with a corresponding loss of schooling ; 3 
serious matter, especially if it should coincide with 
scholarship examinations. Furthermore, M. canis ring: 
worm is often temporarily disfiguring, and if it occurs 
on the scalp and the lesions are extensive, the whole 
scalp may have to be cropped or even epilated : a very 
disagreeable experience for the parents as well as for 
the child concerned, especially if the child should be 
a girl. Finally, ringworm has been traditionally associ- 
ated with squalid surroundings and neglect of pe 
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hygiene ; but while, to some extent such a belief is 
justified, the major factor, as regards this type of ring- 
worm, is actually, opportunity of contact with animals 
similarly affected. 


Control of M/. canis Ringworm 


Whatever degree of control may be achieved by 
therapeutic measures and by preventing infected chil- 
dren from attending school, there remains the problem 
of controlling the animal reservoir of infection. As far 
as dogs are concerned, control does not present a 
difficult problem since obviously depilated areas are the 
usual result in these animals when they are infected by 
M. canis, and their owners, on observing these, usually 
take the necessary steps for isolation and treatment with 
the help of veterinary surgeons, for whom it remains, 
of course, to make the correct diagnosis before applying 
the appropriate treatment. It is, however, otherwise 
with many of the cats, since in many of these the disease 
is so inconspicuous that it is not even suspected of 
being present until it is too late, when, as is often 
the case, it has already been transmitted by the cat, not 
only to one, but to several children, and sometimes even 
to adults. Under present circumstances, therefore, a 
medical practitioner is in a better position, if he so 
wishes, to track down cats infected with this type of 
— than is the veterinary surgeon, although, 
unfortunately, in most cases he does no more than 
recommend that the animal suspected of carrying 
infection be destroyed. There is, however, no law to 
enforce this, and since, as is usual, the animal in question 
is not examined beforehand by Wood’s light it may 
well not have been the one responsible for transmitting 
the infection. Thus, such a procedure is often ineffec- 
tual as a control measure. Co-operation between 
medical practitioners and veterinary surgeons could help 
greatly to make these measures more effective. 


An Experiment in the Control of the Animal 
Reservoir of Infection Due to M. canis 


In Leeds, an experiment in the control of the animal - 


reservoir of M. canis was started in 1950, and is still 
in progress (La Touche, 1952). ‘The organisation set 
up to implement this consists of : the School Medical 
Authority, the Public Health Service and the Skin 
Clinic of the General Infirmary at Leeds, which includes 
a Mycological Diagnostic Unit. Schoolchildren sus- 
pected of being infected are sent to the Skin Clinic, and 
if they are found to be positive for ringworm due to 
Microsporum, any cats or dogs which they may have at 
home are collected by the Disinfestation Department 
of the Public Health Service and brought for myco- 
logical investigation. If they are then found to be 
infected appropriate advice is given. 

In order to assess consistently the results of this 
experiment, a definite city area comprising 12 postal 


districts was included in the scope of operations. Since. 


then, additional districts have become incorporated 
within the city area, but these have not been included 
in the final reckoning as represented in the maps and 
histograms shown herewith. It is clear from these 
results that, although, as could hardly be expected in 
the space of a few years, ringworm due to M. canis has 
not been eradicated from this city, a considerable 
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decrease has nevertheless taken place in its incidence in 
man during the past five years commencing in 1950 and 
ending in 1954. During this period, a total of 29 
infected cats or cat families (as represented by the 
figures in brackets which denote the mother plus 
kittens) and six infected dogs or dog families (as repre- 
sented by the figures in brackets which denote the 
mother plus puppies) was collected ; a small number 
to be sure, relative to the number of human families 
affected, viz. 146 (representing 226 individual patients), 
but nevertheless not inconsiderable when it is remem- 
bered that one infected animal is capable of transmitting 
this type of ringworm infection to a large number of 
human individuals. Other factors, such as the tem- 
porary exclusion of infected children from school and 
prompt therapeutic measures, have doubtless contri- 
buted their share in the general campaign of control 
(many of the children were not of school age and some 
of the patients were adults, usually parents), but it is 
perhaps not unreasonable or premature to conclude 
that the partial elimination of the animal reservoir of 
infection has been a major factor in bringing about the 
decrease in the incidence of M. canis infection in the 
population of Leeds. 


It is probably true to say that the elimination of the 
animal reservoir of ringworm infection due to the various 
types of ringworm fungi which attack both animals and 
man will not be achieved within the foreseeable future, 
nevertheless, at least a significant partial elimination can 
result from the co-ordinated efforts of various interested 
authorities as exemplified by the Leeds experiment ; 
but I venture to say that these efforts will be 
immeasurably more effective and successful if the 
co-operation of the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession can be enlisted ; for it is they who, by reason 
of their daily contacts with animals, can be most 
helpful in such a scheme ; especially is this the case in 
regard to the larger animals, cattle and horses. In the 
long run, indeed, the veterinary profession must accept 
and discharge the responsibility for eliminating the 
animal reservoir of infection due to ringworm fungi. 
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Man, Animals and Ringworm 


P. H. MORTIMER 
Department of Veterinary Clinical Studies, University of Cambridge 


HE sharing of parasites between different kinds of 

animals and occasionally with man is a subject of 

growing significance. Until recent years attention 
has been concentrated upon defending man against the 
acquisition of diseases natural to the animals he domesti- 
cates, anthrax, tuberculosis, glanders and so on. But 
the conception of the natural host for the particular 
virus, bacterium, or larger parasite, is not so clear-cut 
that it is always discernible, nor is man entirely innocent 
in this traffic of diseases between kinds. 

The transmission of ringworm from animals to man 
has probably been known for almost two centuries. 
One of the earliest written records was made in 1820 
by Ernst, a veterinary surgeon in the canton of Ziirich, 
who noted the case of a young girl who was infected 
with ringworm from a cow. Since the mycotic origin 
of ringworm was first established in 1843 by Gruby, 
‘there have been many reports of the condition in man 
contracted from the lower animals. 

Within recent months a Mycological Reference 
Laboratory has been set up by the Animal Health 
Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food at Weybridge and several of the veterinary schools 
are offering diagnostic services to veterinary surgeons in 
practice. The lack of diagnostic and typing facilities 
which have existed in the past, together with the absence 
of unanimity between mycologists with regard fo nomen- 
clature, explains the dearth of information regarding the 
incidence of ringworm and types of dermatophytes 
present in animals. Within the last few years evidence 
has been forthcoming which gives a more accurate 
indication of the animal reservoirs of infection and the 
extent of the hazard to man. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that the incidence of ringworm in domestic 
animals may vary very much from area to area, and 
from time to time. 

The most common type of ringworm present in 
animals in this country is that which occurs in cattle. 
The organism involved is generally Trichophyton 
verrucosum vat. discoides (commonly referred to as 
T. discoides). Ainsworth & Austwick (1955) isolated 7. 
verrucosum from all of 41 cases of confirmed cattle ring- 
worm in their recent two-year British survey and, in 
this same survey, they record theisolation of 7. verrucosum 
in one out of seven confirmed cases in the horse. In 
the routine typing in this Department of ringworm 
samples from East Anglia, during the last six months, 
some 36 specimens from cattle have all proved to be 
T. verrucosum. 

Although the incidence of cattle ringworm may vary, 
it is generally very high throughout Britain. It is low 
in milking cows but in calf-rearing establishments and 
in herds of beef-type cattle it is very prevalent. In 
the first six months of a cattle-ringworm survey of 
infected premises in East Anglia, instituted by this 
Department, approximately 2,000 animals have been 


examined by veterinary surgeons. Of this number 15 
per cent. were infected. The number of animals on 
these infected premises under one year old was 592, 
of which more than 200 were seen to be infected, so 
it is markedly a disease of young stock. 

There is widespread belief that cattle ringworm is 
far more prevalent in the winter months and, although 
there are no figures available to prove this seasonal 
incidence, most veterinarians and stockowners will 
have made the observation for themselves. The most 
probable cause of the high winter incidence is the 
yarding together of animals where direct contact is 
inevitable and a high rate of infection takes place. 
Indirect spread also occurs when growing stock are 
housed in premises which consist entirely of timber or 
in which timber is used for doors, partitions and racks 
and troughs for feeding. Other building materials, 
such as brick, concrete and steel are not entifely free 
from risk in this respect. If kept dry, er tesee (the 
reproductive unit of ringworm) will remain.viablt for, 


years, and it seems likely that many infectiqgns are~ 


carried over from year to year in buildings whichghave 
been contaminated by the rubbing of infected cattle. 
Some believe that the seasonal lowering of the nutri- 
tional state of the animal which often occurs in winter 
may have a bearing on the incidence, although this 
seems to be refuted by the large numbers of well 
nourished animals which can be seen to be infected. 
Others incriminate the lack of direct sunlight as a 
factor in the high winter incidence. 

Trichophytort mentagrophytes is another fungus which 
causes ringworm in cattle, although it is not nearly as 
common as the faviform fungus 7. verrucosum. Clinical 
differentiation of these two types of infection in cattle 
has not been established and it is doubtful if there is 
any observable difference in the lesions. According to 
Rook (1955), but contrary to the opinion expressed by 
several authorities, the differentiation of these same 
animal-type infections in man is also not possible on 
clinical grounds alone. 

The gross appearance of the lesions in cattle has been 
adequately described in medical literature by Ashton 
(1932) and Rook (1954), and in standard veterinary 
text-books. Well developed lesions of the head and 
neck and other parts of the body are so characteristic 
that diagnosis on appearance is usually possible. The 
sending of occasional samples to a laboratory for 
diagnosis and typing would, however, be of advantage 
in clarifying the general situation. The painful inflam- 
matory reaction of the skin as seen in the kerion 
and in the agminate folliculitis lesions caused by 
animal-type Trichophyton infections in man is not a 
feature of these same dermatophyte infections in cattle. 

Histological examination of the lesions in cattle shows 
large numbers of leucocytes in the corium around the 
follicles and also in the stratum corneum. Only 
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occasionally are micro-abscesses present and rarely is 
there any macroscopic evidence of pustular folliculitis. 
This mild tissue response suggests that the true hosts 
of T. verrucosum are cattle, which exhibit a more stable 
host-parasite relationship than is usual in man. The 
lesions in cattle are not painful, but occasionally, when 
they are extensive, affected animals rub on posts and 
rails and give the impression that there may be some 
mild pruritis. ‘This rubbing of existing lesions causes 
delay in healing and is a definite factor in the creation 
of new lesions. Only in severely infected calves is there 
any evidence of retarded growth, and this is probably 
the reason why so many stock owners do not attempt 
treatment or else treat the condition inadequately. 

In the vast majority of cases lesions heal spontaneously 
in the spring when animals are turned out to graze and, 
being more widely dispersed, are less likely to reinfect 
each other. It may be that the seasonal shedding of 
the coat in spring plays an important part in spontaneous 
resolution of lesions. This may be thought to corre- 
spond with the good effect of epilation in man affected 
with anthropophilic species. 

A small proportion of infected animals does not heal 
in the usual time of 6 to 12 weeks. There would appear 
to be no morphological difference in cultures taken from 
chronic lesions or from those which resolve promptly. 
Whether this difference in the rate of resolution and 
elimination of the parasite is due to strain variation in 
the dermatophyte or to some intrinsic factor in the host, 
is not known. These chronic cases of ringworm may 
last throughout the summer and act as a reservoir of 
infection to other animals yarded with them during the 
subsequent winter. 

The frequency with which animal attendants become 
infected with cattle ringworm is well known. Children 
playing in farmyards or fondling calves often fall victims. 
Infection is commorly by direct contact, though 
mediate contact with an infected person, clothing or 
woodwork is by no means rare (Rook, 1955). The réle 
of the soil as a source of infection by mediate contact 
is briefly discussed later. 

Since the majority of infected animals resolve spon- 
taneously it is difficult to assess the efficacy of any treat- 
ment except by controlled experiments. In many 
outbreaks among cattle veterinary advice is not sought 
and many stock owners dress animals with applications 
which are of doubtful value. Materials so used are 
creosote and engine oil with or without the addition of 
sulphur, and the whole range of the preparations of 
iodine. There are numerous proprietary dressings 
available whose active constituents include sodium 
propionate, dichlorophen, terpineol, phenyl mercuric 
acetate and other organic mercurial compounds. Some 
of these dressings appear to be reasonably efficient but 
no controlled clinical trials have been carried out. 
Repeated applications are usually necessary. Intra- 
venous injections of sodium iodide have been claimed 
to give good results, but careful records are lacking. 

During the routine typing of material from cattle 
ringworm in this Department, it has been frequently 
noted that cultures can be readily isolated from material 
collected from lesions which have had one or more 
applications of alleged fungicidal dressings. It would 
seem that there is need for a really efficient curative 
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agent if any campaign to eradicate or substantially 
reduce the incidence of cattle ringworm by treatment 
is to succeed, 

Unfortunately, too many stock owners regard the 
annual appearance of ringworm in their young housed 
stock as a natural hazard associated with cattle rearing. 
Very few calf rearers make any serious attempt at 
thoroughly cleaning and disinfecting calf pens with a 
view to eliminating ringworm. It is generally accepted 
that contaminated woodwork is largely responsible for 
perpetuation of infections from year to year, although 
attempts to recover the organism from scrapings of 
woodwork usually fail. 

It is perhaps worth recording the results of one 
instance of thorough cleaning followed by spraying 
with creosote in a range of calf pens which consist 
entirely of old woodwork. For the three years before 
this attempt was made the incidence in the calves 
housed in this range of buildings was reputed to be 
almost 100 per cent. In the one year subsequent to 
creosote spraying all the calves were tree from ringworm. 
On the same farm the yearling cattle which had occupied 
the calf pens during the previous winter still had mild 
ringworm infection (Bridge, 1955). There are excep- 
tions but it is evident that most farmers do not seriously 
attempt to control the condition. 

Although cattle ringworm is undoubtedly the most 
common form of dermatophyte infection in animals in 
Britain, it is the domestic pet, living so intimately with 
man, which is the more frequent source of animal-type 
ringworm in man. Microsporum canis is the organism 
causing ringworm in cats, and this same species is 
probably responsible for about half the ringworm infec- 
tions in the dog (Ainsworth & Austwick, 1955). The 
other dermatophyte frequently isolated from dogs is 
T. mentagrophytes. 

Walker, in a three-year survey ending in 1949, found 
that of 665 animal-type ringworm infections in man, 
544 were caused by M. canis (usually in children) ; 
she also records that this type of ringworm tended to 
form geographical pockets of infection and, within these 
endemic areas, 75 to 80 per cent. of cases were due to 
child-to-child transference (Walker, 1950). 

The most disturbing feature regarding microsporosis 
in the cat is that so many cases show no obvious lesjons 
and are therefore reservoirs with a high potential of 
infectivity. ‘Thus microsporosis in the cat may remain 
unsuspected until lesions appear either in a human or 
a canine contact. 

This sub-clinical or “ carrier ’’ condition of cat ring- 
worm was recorded by Wooldridge (1934) in this 
country, and by Young (1936) inthe U.S.A. La Touche 
(1952) records that 26 out of 30 cases in cats and kittens 
showed no lesions of the skin on superficial examination, 
Once suspicion has been directed towards the cat, it is 
essential that the suspected animal should be carefully 
examined with the aid of a Wood’s lamp in a darkened 
room. Green fluorescent hairs are readily seen in 
positive cases and facilitate the selection of specimens 
for microscopic and cultural examination. 

When present, lesions are usually to be found on the 
head, particularly on the bridge of the nose and also 
commonly on the insides of the fore paws and other parts 
of the body. Clinically obvious lesions are more 
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common in kittens and are seen as greyish-white scales 
at the base of the hairs. Depilation may or may not 
be a feature. 

Before treatment is attempted by veterinary surgeons, 
it is common practice to explain to the owner that there 
is risk of spread of infection particularly to children. 
The owner may then elect to have the animal treated 
or destroyed. Proprietary dressings containing phenyl 
mercuric acetate, sodium propionate or undecylenic 
acid are frequently used in practice. 

One outbreak diagnosed at the Cambridge small- 
animal clinic involved a cat and two of her offspring, 
one of which was some six months older than the other. 
The youngest kitten was extensively infected and, at 
the request of the owner, was destroyed. The mother 
cat was treated with a fungicidal dressing and resolution 
took place. ‘The other animal which, according to the 
owner, had previously shown skin lesions, showed only 
isolated infected hairs under the Wood’s lamp, and 
resolution took place without treatment (Douglas, 1955). 

Ringworm lesions in the dog are usually obvious 
grey squamous plaques with depilated and broken hair, 
whether the causal organism is M. canis or T. mentagro- 
phytes. Owners of dogs with these lesions do go to the 
trouble to present the cases to veterinary surgeons and 
diagnosis usually presents no particular problem. 
Treatment is similar to that prescribed for the cat. 

Effective control of infection in man is partly 
dependent on the finding of the animal reservoirs, so 
that isolation and treatment can be carried out. This 
can be only achieved by close co-operation of medical 
practitioners, veterinarians and public health officials. 
Since the use of Wood's light is essential in such a plan, 
veterinarians will require access to this apparatus which 
is not standard equipment in all practices. An eradica- 
tion campaign organised in Leeds is meeting with 
success (La ‘Touche, 1952). 

The small population of horses which is present in 
this country to-day is a relatively minor source of 
infection to man, but ringworm in this species is some- 
times not diagnosed as such and should not be over- 
looked as a possible source of human infection. Several 
dermatophytes are incriminated as causing ringworm in 
the horse, 7°. equinum, T. verrucosum, T. mentagrophytes 
and M. equinum. M. gypseum is reported as frequently 
infecting horses on the Uasin Gishu plateau of Kenya 
(Thorold, 1953). Sheep and pigs are of no importance 
as a reservoir of ringworm in Britain. 

Laboratory animals have long been known as a 
reservoir of animal-type ringworm and infection of 
attendants is common, Parrish & Craddocks (1931) 
published an account of an outbreak in mice in which 
nearly 50 per cent. of a population of 2,500 mice were 
infected with 7. mentagrophytes. The disease spread 
to some laboratory attendants. Villanova & Casanovas 
(1951), traced 14 human infections by this organism to 
domestic rabbits. Recently Fuentes & Aboulafia 
(1955a), isolated 7. mentagrophytes from 15 out of 113 
guinea-pigs which were clinically free from lesions. 
This same fungus was found by Muende & Webb 
(1937) growing as a saprophyte on dry horse dung in 
a shed where calves were housed and this was the first 
report of a dermatophyte isolated from a non-living 
souree. 
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M. gypseum which is believed to be an animal-type 
dermatophyte has been isolated from soil by Ajello 
(1953) in Tennessee and Georgia and by Fuentes 
(1955b) from 7 out of 13 Cuban soil samples. Thus 
it may be, as suggested by Vanbreuseghem & van 
Brussel (1952), that the soil can harbour dermatophytes 
for undetermined periods as a source of infection to 
both man and animals, but whether this has any practical 
significance is unknown. 


It is clear that man, particularly the child, can and 
does acquire dermatophytes which are considered to be 
more natural to domestic animals. The contact may 
be direct or through such inert things as the timber 
rails of a cattle yard, or even from the earth. That 
some mycotic conditions so acquired can be passed on 
without the intervention of the animal has been estab- 
lished. It is more than a possibility that infections can 
then be passed back to the more natural host. So 
discovery of the origin of human cases of ringworm 
and eventual control of sources are matters upon which 
the doctor and the veterinary surgeon can be mutually 
helpful. 


Animal Sources of Infection 


T. mentagrophytes ... Cow, horse, dog, rabbit, mouse, 
guinea-pig. 

T. verrucosum Cow, horse, dog, goat. 

T. equinum ... Horse. 

M. canis Cat, dog. 

M. equinum Horse. 

M. gypseum Horse, dog, cat. (Soil.) 
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The Vocation of a Veterinary Surgeon 


TOM HARE 


Our Ancestry 


HE late Sir Frederick Smith’s “‘ Early History of 

Veterinary Literature’ is a prized memorial of the 

scholarship, zest and integrity of the most eminent 
member of our profession; but preoccupied with 
analysing technical literature and the biographies of 
authors Smith lacked time and strength to survey the 
influences of religion, economics and politics upon the 
evolution of our vocation. As a consequence he tended 
to be scornful of the post-Renaissance farriers and cow- 
leeches, from whom we lineally descend. Smith failed 
to see their likeness to ourselves—a medley of the good, 
mediocre and apathetic. Like ourselves they were beset 
with the sins of Adam ; creatures of the age in which 
they lived. They trained themselves by apprenticeship 
to do as much as the public was capable of wanting. 
It was a public of well-defined economic distinctions, 
which regarded animals, as all God’s creatures, for its 
use and enslavement. Life, both in man and in animals 
was cheap ; the poor had to fend for themselves ; even 
the government was indifferent to the welfare of its 
soldiers and naval ratings. But two remarkable develop- 
ments of the second half of the 18th century transformed 
the outlook and conditions of the people of Great 
Britain. The economic upsurge included commerce, 
industry, transport, agriculture and animal management; 
food of better quality and more variety was produced 
and the population increased progressively. Secondly, 
the leaven of the Gospel of Christ was at work inspiring 
the pioneers of numerous humanitarian and _ philan- 
thropic movements. Hospitals and dispensaries were 
established for the sick ; charity- and Sunday-schools 
were opened for children ; preparations were made 
for the abolition of slavery. A kinder age was dawning ; 
people were becoming aware of their responsibilities and 
kinship to the poor ; later, owing to the teaching of 
Charles Darwin, they would recognise their kinship to 
animals. The arts of the period made an invaluable 
contribution to the betterment of animals. Its illus- 
trated books on natural history and animal management 
have never been rivalled. ‘he stockowners of Great 
Britain within a century had become the foremost 
fanciers of animals in the world. 

One product of this great renewal was the establish- 
ment, in 1791, of the Royal Veterinary College in 
London, and our emergence as college-trained veterinary 
surgeons. Our early designation ‘‘ veterinary surgeon” 
was a characteristic creation of England. It was coined 
by the army in 1796 in order to distinguish in the cavalry 
regiments between the surgeons of men and the surgeons 
of horses. 

During our first half-century as veterinary surgeons 
a standard of technical education was evolved at the 
two self-governing schools of London and Edinburgh 
(founded 1823). The founding of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons under the Royal Charter of 1844 
was the major achievement of our second half-century. 


The Council of the Royal College co-ordinated and 
developed our education, administered our self- 
imposed code of ethical conduct and acted as our 
mouthpiece on all matters of public concern. 

Beginning with the Sheep Pox Order of 1848 Parlia- 
ment passed a succession of measures for the control of 
contagious disease in animals. ‘The Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1878 was the parent of the existing 
measures. Some of the large municipalities established 
veterinary public health departments. By 1884 veter- 
inary societies were urging the President of the Board 
of Health to provide for the inspection of cows and 
shippons and for veterinary participation in meat 
inspection. Meanwhile, graduates of the Royal College 
had pioneered veterinary services in all parts of the 
British Empire. 

It was in 1791 that money was subscribed for the 
founding of the London Veterinary College. “‘ Since 
that year,’’ as Dr. Bullock has recorded, ‘“ until the 
beginning of the 20th century no veterinary school 
received any financial assistance either from the public 
or from government.’’ Our fathers had to make do on 
their own resources. Partly from lack of money and 
partly from their British preference for intuition, they 
relied for information of the experimental method upon 
French and German laboratories. On the other hand 
they were the unequalled masters of the clinical method, 
and of animal management. Our fathers climbed alone 
and unaided. They died, not seeing all they had hoped 
for ; but they bequeathed to us of the 20th century a 
record we do well to respect. 


The Doctrine of Practice 


I want next to mention the purpose and doctrine of 
our vocation. Whether we are in private practice or 
whole-time appointment our primary and_ essential 
purpose is to minister to suffering animals, and through 
them to their owners. We carry out this purpose 
through a doctrine or discipline, by which disease is 
classified according to the nature and effects of the 
injurious agent or agents. Through many generations 
this doctrine has been built up by observation of, and 
experiment upon, living and dead animals. 

To-day the technical proficiency and large financial 
resources required for animal experiment are rapidly 
limiting its practice to the whole-time staff of well- 
equipped institutions. To animal experiment we owe 
much of our knowledge of physiology, bacteriology, and 
biochemistry, of aetiology and of the precise mechanisms 
of many clinical signs. Its practice demands assiduous 
preparation, ingenuity, precision and patience in order 
that its conditions and results can be repeated and 
analysed. It has its limitations ; its answer is always 
a special answer in that it is conditioned by the nature 
of the experiment. The results of experiment upon a 
laboratory sheep may be valid to a naturally diseased 
sheep, but a laboratory sheep is something other than 
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one of a flock on the hills. The animal experimenter 
is as liable to deceive himself as the clinician ; neither 
has a lien on truth. His practice tends to suppress his 
love for animals, the impulse to help and relieve them, 
and his recognition of the innate tendency of tissues to 
effect healing. But eventually he may learn that when 
Nature is thrown out on a pitchfork she invariably 
returns ! 

The experimenter seeks to produce the particular 
events which he wishes to study. The clinician accepts 
and observes events as they occur naturally. Noting 
their invariable occurrence in association he seeks to 
establish a causal relationship between them. An 
important contribution to the clinician’s observations is 
the owner’s history of past events in the patient’s life. 
The owner’s narrative can seldom be verified ; com- 
monly it is a jumble of facts, opinions and fears, which 
must be disentangled, arranged and given meaning. On 
turning to his examination of the patient the clinician 
studies its behaviour. ‘To him animals are more than 
physical beings; they are sentient with emotions, 
appetites, passions and fears like their owner and him- 
self. ‘Thus he can share their suffering and endeavour 
to recognise their needs and to administer relief. And 
then he turns to the patient’s owner, of whose interests 
he is acutely sensitive. ‘Those who are not of ourselves 
seem unable to understand that the veterinary clinician 
deals with a unique combination of living phenomena— 
the sick animal and its owner. For in offering comfort 
and advice humane and economic considerations become 
inextricably interwoven in his mind. ‘The clinical 
method is sometimes empiric and always an inexact 
instrument. Nevertheless, it evokes certain qualities of 
mind—a sense of reality, sympathy, kindness, intuition, 
imagination and judgment. 

Each of the two methods has its merits and limitations. 
The suggestion that knowledge gained other than by 
experiment is unscientific is mere snobbery. Neither 
method is more nor less scientific than the other ; it is 
the man who makes them so. I look back on 30 years 
as licensed experimenter and clinician. Such dualists 
are not likely to survive the economic stresses and 
centralised bureaucratic power of to-day. Should it 
prove expedient for clinician and experimenter to be 
two persons I hope means will be taken to ensure their 
functioning as twins. ‘Their separation would, be incom- 
patible with the dynamic doctrine of veterinary practice. 


Economic Stresses 


In the 20s of this century our service and resources 
resembled those of the 19th century ; yet the motor was 
rapidly replacing the horse for draught and setting the 
pace of living. We were welcoming women into our 
Royal College, enlarging the functions of the N.V.M.A., 
devising a system for the control of bovine tuberculosis 
and contributing to the work of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. Though we were not unprepared for it few 
of us foresaw the economic crisis of 1931 and the rapidity 
and extent of its effects. ‘The crisis impeiled Parliament 
to protect agriculture by means of tariffs, quota—and 
marketing—schemes, and various subsidised technical 
services. The latter included the State’s veterinary 
investigation service and the County Councils’ veterinary 
services. Charity through the Animal Welfare Societies 
offered free treatment to the sick pet animals of owners 
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in need. These actions dealt a serious blow at private 
practice by transferring some of its preventive work to 
the State and some of its curative work to the welfare 
societies. Many of us suffered a grievous loss of 
income ; the prospects of many young graduates were 
blighted. 

The duty of members of Council, N.V.M.A., became 
clear. Having evolved from the requirements of many 
generations of stockowners private practice had proved 
its worth and title to exist. Its income had depended 
entirely upon its clients’, approval and willingness or 
ability to pay. Consequently endeavours were made to 
persuade the authorities to recognise that under existing 
conditions private practice was entitled to play its par 
in the State’s preventive services and in the curative 
services which were subsidised by charity. 

The efforts of the N.V.M.A. had three far-reaching 
results. By part-time employment under the Animal 
Health Division private practice recovered its income. 
Secondly, by working together for the community our 
whole-time and part-time colleagues built up a tradition 
of friendship and good work which is advancing the 
prestige of our Royal College. Thirdly, certain Animal 
Welfare Societies agreed to employ private practitioners 
part-time in their clinics, or to introduce a voucher 
system and to confer with the profession about con- 
ditions of service and the provision of new clinics, 
Unhappily negotiations with the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals of the Poor finally collapsed in 1939.* 

The N.V.M.A.’s investigations into the effects of the 
1931 economic crisis on veterinary services were pub- 
lished in 1937. The B.V.A. could perform no greater 
service to our country than to produce within the near 
future a comparable report on the use and cost of 
veterinary practice. Statistics are lacking. It is 
generally admitted that some animal owners genuinely 
need subsidised veterinary service, whereas others in 
comfortable circumstances exploit both the Ministry's 
and the welfare societies’ services. Alas, some of us 
in private practice deliberately make use of the veterinary 
investigation service on behalf of clients, who could well 
afford consultants’ fees. I fail to see how exploitation 
of the animal welfare societies can be prevented by pre- 
serving the existing clinics or by any system of almoning. 
Either method involves great expenditure on. staff, 
buildings and equipment—an unnecessary extravagance 
where a 24-hour service is provided or is providable by 
private practice. I wish the animal welfare societies 
would collaborate in backing the voucher system and 
creating an inspectorate such as that of the R.S.P.C.A., 
leaving the provision of curative service to private 
practice. ‘Too often well-meaning propagandists apply 
their eye to the wrong end of the telescope and overlook 
the fact that for many generations private practice has 
given gratuitous service to those genuinely in need and 
has experience of how to assess the user’s needs and 
capacity to pay. A method of preventing exploitation 

of the State’s free services by utilising the experience 

of our whole-time colleagues of the Animal Health 

Division should not be beyond the joint capacities of 

the C.V.O. and B.V.A. 

The British Veterinary Association, the Animal 

Health Division, the animal welfare societies and the 


* Fresh negotiations are in progress as most readers know. 
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associations of the various types of animal owners have 
a common interest in reducing the ever increasing cost 
of veterinary service. The conduct of practice, to be 
successful, must be adjusted to the economic circum- 
stances of clients. Whatever value for teaching purposes 
attaches to hospitals at the veterinary schools they are 
the uneconomic lumber of modern private practice. 
Moreover, like boarding kennels, shows, markets and 
some forms of transport, they increase the risk of 
infectious disease, also the risk of claims for negligence 
by litigious owners. In towns the decline in visiting is 
balanced by increase in surgery attendance and home 
nursing. ‘The need for careful explanation of the nature 
of the illness and the reason for the nursing routine has 
induced some of us to receive patients by appointment. 
In the recent scheme for training and registering 
animal nurses an honourable title has been misapplied ; 
expensive handmaids are intended. Any expense, 
which contributes nothing to the patient’s welfare and 
adds to the client’s bill, is a bad thing. 

We have it in our power to offset a part of the very 
high cost of modern drugs by dispensing, by striving 
to secure specific diagnosis and by administering 
specific treatment. The sale of remedies for home 
doctoring, which bear our own labels, is of mutual 
benefit. We can guess what the client has administered 
before we see the patient, and he can take full credit for 
the patient’s recovery. ‘‘ When a friend is in your 
fruit-garden, inattention is the truest politeness,” says 
the Chinese proverb. By displaying other than our 
own labels on any remedies we create in the client’s 
mind the notion that we are dependent for our know- 
ledge and skill upon others. 


Moral Stresses 


We, like our fathers, voluntarily imposed upon our- 
selves a code of ethical coriduct and vested its adminis- 
tration in the Council of the Royal College. By one 
article of the code each veterinary surgeon undertakes 
to abstain from advertising, or from allowing others to 
advertise him to the injury of his colleagues. ‘The 
article is based upon a fundamental principle of English 
law—qui facit per alium facit per se—man must take 
reasonable care not to injure his neighbour. The 
Council of the Royal College is required to sit in judg- 
ment upon infringements of this article. It has done 
so when it has informed itself of infringements by 
veterinary surgeons in private practice. I will cite three 
examples, which lead me to infer that the Council does 
not inform itself of, or turns a blind eye to, infringe- 
ments by the employers of veterinary surgeons. (1) ‘The 
Ministry of Agriculture, with the assistance of its 
veterinary officers, advertises direct to the user, by 
means of printed leaflets and Press notices, its methods 
of diagnosis and curative treatment of disease. Such 
advertising is injurious to veterinary surgeons in private 
practice. Moreover, from at least some of the work 
resulting from these advertisements the Ministry derives 
income. (2) Veterinary surgeons employed whole-time 
by the Ministry and by charitable institutions have been 
observed on stands at agricultural shows proclaiming the 
professional merits and services of their employers. 
Such touting by veterinary surgeons in private practice 
is a punishable infringement. (3) A drug firm advertises 
direct to the public its veterinary employee’s theory of 
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the nature of ““ XYZ disease,”’ also the sale of its treat- 
ments. Veterinary surgeons in private practice, who 
are opposed to this theory, are injured by the firm’s 
behaviour and are rightly precluded from retaliating 
with like methods of propaganda. 

The fact that employers are outside the jurisdiction 
of the Royal College does not affect the injuriousness of 
their actions. They committed the injury by the aid, 
or with the concurrence, of their veterinary employees. 
I believe it to be held in law that if an employee fails 
to take reasonable care not to injure his neighbour, not 
only is he personally responsible but the employer is 
vicariously responsible also. ‘The personal responsi- 
bility of the employee and the vicarious responsibility 
of the employer for the same act exist side by side. The 
practical effect of this is that the injured person can 
sue one or other or both (B.M.7. 1953. 1. 1338). I 
submit that having satisfied itself of an employer’s 
injurious actions the Royal College should remove, or 
give warning of its power to remove, the names of his 
veterinary employees from the Register, so long as they 
remain in his employment. Are the Isaacs of our 
family to be absolved from the law imposed on Esau ? 
It is high time justice was done and seen to be done. 

I must remind you of another moral weakness. By 
the opening of the Liverpool school in 1904 veterinary 
students were offered the benefits of a university 
edudation. Fourteen years later the University insti- 
tuted its degree in veterinary science. By 1938, in 
addition to their studies for the membership diploma 
of the Royal College, 118 Liverpool students were 
reading for the degree. ‘The marriage of the one-portal 
and university systems of veterinary education had 
proved successful in Liverpool. Throughout the 
debates preceding the Act of 1948 I advocated the 
incorporation of the privately governed veterinary 
schools within the universities provided the reform was 
modelled on Liverpool’s experience and was reconciled 
with the charters of the Royal College. But the Loveday 
Committee thought otherwise. They recommended the 
incorporation of the veterinary schools within the 
universities provided the university degree was regis- 
tered as the license to practice. By a large majority the 
Committee’s recommendation was rejected. It ignored 
experience with the Liverpool school and the attachment 
to the one-portal system. 

The second Loveday Committee repeated the recom- 
mendation and coupled it with an assurance that, pro- 
vided the profession accepted, means would be taken 
by the Minister to control unqualified practice. This 
second offer was accepted by the large majority of our 
colleagues, many of whom attributed their desertion of 
the one-portal system to their devotion to sick animals, 
whose treatment by unqualified persons they regarded 
as cruelty. It was an ingenious explanation, but was it 
true? The one-portal system was destroyed, I suggest, 
out of covetousness of privilege and self-interest and 
the profession has been the loser. By the Act of 1948 
the unqualified were not only confirmed in their prac- 
tices ; they were given, what they neither expected nor 
asked for, the title of veterinary practitioner and certain 
privileges, which previously had been reserved to 
graduates of the Royal College. In other words the 
membership diploma of the Royal College and the new 
veterinary degrees of the universities were valued by 
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Parliament as no more than seven years’ experience of 
unqualified practice. 

That was the sentence passed upon the Royal College 
and the universities by Parliament, the spokesmen of 
our fellow-countrymen. The people of Great Britain 
are shrewd, practical and, towards animals, the most 
kind-hearted people in the world. They adulate 
jockeys, film-stars, footballers and such-like pro- 
fessionals, who minister to their pleasures without 
trespassing on their comforts and prejudices. ‘They are 
not impressed by, neither are they prepared to surrender 
their freedom of thought, choice and expression to, 
intellectual abstractions and learned professional bodies. 
They are not deceived by claims to privilege on account 
of the nature of a man’s work ; such claims they regard 
as snobbery. ‘They accord their respect, not to an 
abstraction called the veterinary profession, but to such 
individual veterinary surgeons as behave worthily. 


The Next Step 


The history of the current reform of veterinary 
education can be found in the two reports of the Loveday 
Committee, the 10 years of debate by veterinary councils 
and in the Press, and subsequent implementations of the 
Act of 1948. Education, though the object of the reform, 
was not defined ; but its definition in the minds of the 
reformers can be inferred from the records. They did 
not restrict the meaning of education to knowledge of 
facts. In addition to knowledge of facts the reformers 
sought knowledge of values. Parliament, by endorsing 
the reformers’ meaning of education and ordering it to 
be given by the universities, called veterinary surgeons 
to the service of our country as men of integrity and 
moral purpose as well as of skill. ‘That is our vocation. 

How do young men and women come at knowledge 
of values? I am sure they do not come at it by techno- 
logical studies, which are menaced by impending 
examinations and purveyed in a hedonist or materialist 
environment. ‘They come at the good, the true and the 
beautiful only where these eternal values are treasured 
in the hearts and expressed in the behaviour of their 
fellow men—in our homes, universities, churches, and 
our Royal College. For such men and such institutions 
inherit and help to maintain our Christian civilisation. 
And the message of Christianity is “ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” The cal? is to each 
of us individually—‘ get your values right and begin 
with yourself.” 

It is a difficult job for our students. All that we 
seniors can do for them, is to offer help by and from 
our own search for the good, the true and the beautiful. 
All youth will do is to reject it or accept it in faith. 
They who accept in faith begin an experiment which is 
verified progressively in climbing the mystical ascent of 
life. It is this fact which imposes so great a responsi- 
bility upon our Royal College and impels us to aid her 
to our utmost. Do not forget how once we were young 
and how we entered upon our membership of the Royal 
College—crammed with technical information and 
provisional theories, cocksure yet unsure, eager yet 
bewildered, sociable yet lonely. We knew how to play 
the game by our colleagues but not how to accept dis- 
appointment and suffering with hope unquenched and 
faith undimmed. When a contemporary assures me 
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that his youth was the most joyous period of his life ] 
look at him for signs of chronic dyspepsia or amiable 
intoxication. 

I have one more word to say about the search for the 
eternal values. The interpretation and implementation 
of the will of Parliament regarding veterinary education 
will occupy the Council of the Royal College for many 
years. I wonder if its work would be enriched by its 
appointing a chaplain to the Royal College for the 
purpose of opening and closing its proceedings with an 
offering of praise and prayer to God. Parliament 
does so. 


Extension of the Royal College 


What more can be done for our Royal College? My 
first suggestion is the establishment of a club at Red 
Lion Square. “ No. 10” houses our dignified council 
chamber, library and offices ; but we do not linger there 
outside the hours of business. We lack a resting place 
from home, where we can relax in friendship with our 
colleagues ; where veterinary surgeons of the British 
Empire and other nations can share light refreshments 
and ease with us ; and where our President can receive 
guests and show them hospitality and the tokens of our 
history. My suggestion of a club includes the extension 
of the existing collection of historical books, portraits 
and intaglios. ‘To these I would add instruments and 
appliances of past and present practice throughout the 
British Empire, also appropriate articles of art and 
virtu having veterinary associations. I do not ask for 
a museum in the usually accepted sense of the word ; 
I should prefer the collection to be distributed about 
“No. 10,” convenient to viewers and described in 
purchasable catalogues. Such a collection would engage 
interest in our past, deepen respect for our present and 
add to the amenities of the club. 

My second suggestion is the establishment by the 
Royal College of a School of Clinical Studies. By the 
Act of 1948 the universities are now the architects of 
the teaching and examining of the clinical method. | 
understand that two of the universities have already 
taken steps to direct their teaching and research upon 
purely academic lines, which are divorced from the 
daily needs of general practice. Teachers who are out 
of touch with the needs of general practice are unlikely 
to prepare their students for its variety of service or to 
equip themselves as consultants. By Clause 4 of the 
Act the Royal College is entitled to report on the sufh- 
ciency of the teaching and examining at the universities, 
but the Minister is required to refer any adverse reports 
to the universities for comment. In effect the Minister 
rules the roost and the teaching at the universities may 
become an item of national politics. ‘The Royal College 
has little power to influence the Minister and the 
universities on matters which they reserve to their own 
judgment. Nevertheless, the Royal College, as trustee 
of our inheritance, has the duty of maintaining the 
teaching of the clinical method according to the require- 
ments of general practice. We, independently of the 
Minister and the universities, must provide from our 
own resources, as did our fathers, the means which will 
enable the Royal College to carry out its duty through 
its own school of clinical studies. 

I envisage the following functions for the school. 
Foremost I place pupilage in private practice during 
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vacations, which confers an outstanding advantage upon 
our system of undergraduate clinical training as com- 
pared with that of human medicine. We inherited it 
from our distant past, our fathers jealously nurtured it 
for 150 years, and I earnestly hope that we shall maintain 
and strengthen it by our School. Secondly, the School 
should organise refresher courses for private practice. 
The courses might take the form of typewritten lectures 
which could be posted to subscribers anterior to a one- 
day meeting for practical demonstrations and dis- 
cussion on the lectures. ‘The course might be held in 
collaboration with Divisions of the B.V.A., say at 
intervals of two or three years per Division. Somewhat 
longer refresher courses might be elaborated in con- 
junction with the universities for the special convenience 
of graduates newly returned from service in the Forces. 
The lecturers for any one course should be selected 
from a board of Honorary Consultants to the Royal 
College, all of whom should be private practitioners. 
The establishment of a board of Honorary Consultants 
would enable the Royal College to encourage research 
by, and special aptitudes in, our colleagues in private 
practice and to secure recognition throughout the British 
Empire of the Fellowship Diploma as the hallmark of 
eminence in the clinical method. The Annual General 
Meeting of the Royal College might delegate the 
administration of the School to a committee composed 
of representatives of the Council and of the board of 
Consultants. 


Our Hope of the Future 


In conclusion, a few words to the graduates of the 
universities who join our profession. We have confi- 
dence in their technical ability to sustain our vocation, 
of which our Royal College is the home and guardian. 
I bid them to look into its history ; for only those will 
sustain it to whom its past is dear. Also I bid them to 
remember that my generation paid a big price in order 
that they might graduate from the universities, hoping 
thereby that they would be equipped for the life-long 
quest of knowledge of the absolute values. For by such 
knowledge they will perceive the moral purpose of our 
vocation and will learn to go beyond overt acts to the 
motives which inspire them. For instance, when, 
obedient to their conscience, they are unable to reconcile 
the material demands of client, State, or welfare insti- 
tution with the needs of suffering animals they must 
stand firm for their patients. The elements of all our 
professional judgments are technical and moral. I bid 
them remember that we neither created nor defined the 
noble purpose of our vocation. The public determines 
the scope of our work ; we determine how to do it ; 
but God determines why we do it. By perceiving the 
purpose of our work and that it has eternal value in the 
eyes of God, we find joy and meaning in life. 


FUTURE ISSUES 
The next two issues of THE VETERINARY RECORD 
will be of great interest and will contain up-to-date 
news items of the Congress now being held in Belfast. 
An attractive coloured cover makes an imposing 
journal for the Congress numbers. 
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The Cost of Milk Production in England 
and Wales* 


NATIONAL investigation into the economics of 
milk production which was carried out by pro- 
fessional advisory economists attached to Univer- 

sities and Colleges in England and Wales between 1934 
and 1955 should—and will—be continued in the future, 
first on a two-year, and then a three-year basis. 

The number of herds in the 1951-52 costings was 
521 ; and while they do not conform to a true random 
sampling they represent a fair cross-section of dairy 
herds. Attention is directed to a number of important 
conclusions which can be drawn from the latest report. 
Concentrates fed fell between 1949-50 and 1950-52 
from 22-40 to 21-06 cwt. per cow yet production 
increased slightly, a tribute probably to better use of 
grassland and fodder crops as a source of production. 
An interesting statement reflects the probability that 
“appetite is an important quality in cows, associated 
with high yields.” If appetite means palatability it is 
important, in respect of grassland management in 
particular. The increased yields associated with greater 
use of concentrates conform to the laws of diminishing 
returns, and the conclusion is inevitable that some high 
yields are achieved without consideration being given 
to economic production. In certain instances they may 
be associated with actual loss. 

The general conclusion is that “more attention 
should be given to feeding practices.” ‘The recording 
of milk yields has become an established practice in this 
country. The results would be of much greater benefit 
to farmers if records of feed inputs were kept simul- 
taneously with milk records. Admittedly, no satis- 
factory method of recording the contribution from 
grazing has been developed. Even without this informa- 
tion, however, more detailed recording of inputs of 
hand-fed feeds would reduce much of the existing 
wastage of feed on dairy farms. 

It is interesting to realise the broad pattern which 
emerges : that 2 per cent. higher yields were obtained 
from hand-milked herds but that labour was about 
50 per cent. more productive in machine-milked herds, 
“and that there were progressive increases in labour 
output as the size of the herd increased among the 
machine-milked herds, while no similar pattern was 
evident among the hand-milkers.” Additionally, 
“labour hours per cow, ahd gallons per labour hour, 
increased with increasing yield. The result was that 
the labour cost per gallon decreased with increasing 

ield.”’ 
m The replacement of the herd offers considerable 
scope for the exercise of good livestock husbandry and 
it is no coincidence that the highest yields and lowest 
costs were associated with the lowest replacement costs. 
Low yielding herds generally showed a greater rate of 
turnover in cows, presumably in an attempt to obtain 
animals with better milking capacities. Further, the T.T. 
herds continued to show, as in previous years, both a 
lower rate and a lower cost of herd replacement in 


* National Investigation into the Economics of Milk Pro- 
duction : Cost of Milk Production in England and Wales, 
Oct., 1951, to Sept., 1952. Issued by the Milk Marketing 
Board in Association with the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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1951-52 than the non-T.T. herds,”’ this was attributed 
to the elimination of the “one major hazard to the 
health of dairy stock”’ enabling “a longer average life 
in the herd.”” This emphasises that “ the longer the 
herd life of the cow the longer will be the period over 
which the cost of its breeding and rearing can be 
spread.” 

The saving in cost per cow for machine-milked herds 
amounted to {6 12s. per cow ; and if the slightly lower 
yields recorded in these herds (2 per cent.) were allowed 
for, this was reduced to {4 per cow. The writers suggest 
that it is quite doubtful if milking machines were solely 
responsible for the lower yields. 

It is further pointed out that the change-over to 
machine milking would not automatically effect a saving 
of £4 per cow since there would be less productive use 
of labour unless the size of the herd was increased, or 
there was an extension of other enterprises. 

The increase in production of T.T. herds was well 
above the national average—the gallonage remained 
about the same but a decrease in the average herd size 
was offset by an increase of 10 per cent. in herd yield 
which represented an average increase of 2 per cent. 
per cow. “ An important factor in the maintenance of 
an almost constant rate of profit was the increase in 
yield,”’ recorded from 1947-55. ‘Labour costs 
remained fairly constant over the period, with the result 
that labour productivity rose substantially since yields 
increased throughout the period. The most striking 
change was in the expenditure on feed per cow which 
almost doubled during the period, most of the increase 
occurring between 1948-49 and 1951-52. 

“The higher the yield the higher was the margin 
per cow, although on a per gallon basis the highest rate 
of profit occurred in the yield group 820 to 909 gallons.” 
Again, “ The optimum level of production as far as the 
producer is concerned, would * reached at the level 
of yield at which the additional costs of attaining a 
slightly higher yield just balance the additional revenue 
from that extra yield.” 

While feed and labour cost increased as yield 
increased, total cost per gallon decreased with yield. 
Labour and miscellaneous costs fell, and feeding costs, 
by and large, remained the same. ‘The percentage of 
dry cows fell steadily as yield increased and in the 
highest yield group stood at 16 per cent. ,as against 
82 per cent. in the lowest yield. 

Some high yielding herds produced at very high cost 
and in some instances actually at a loss. Some low 
yielding herds achieved very low cost and very profitable 
output. ‘‘ There is no doubt that in certain circum- 
stances high profits are achieved from average or below 
average yields. It follows, therefore, that the individual 
farmer should make a very careful assessment of the 
particular circumstances on his farm in order to deter- 
mine his optimum level of production.” 

Yields were considerably higher for record herds but 
there was no constant relationship between yields and 
feed costs. Feed costs per gallon tended to be steady 


over all yields and it is feeding for yield that may’ 


account for the difference between record and non- 
record herds. This suggestion that “ milk recording is 
a characteristic of good herd management rather than 
acting as a contributory factor towards it.’’ It is 


repeated that “ simultaneous recording of feed inputs 
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and yields would probably improve the feeding practices 
on many farms.” ‘The greater productivity of labour 
was observed as herd size increased. “‘ Costs per 
gallon did not vary much with seasonality and the 
relative profitability per gallon was almost entirely 
associated with the more favourable returns for winter 
milk ; while the higher yields of the winter produces 
further increased profitability per cow. In view of the 
different feed requirements for summer and winter 
production, there was a remarkably small variation in 
total feed costs for herds above the level production 
int. 
"tele the seasonable price relationships then pre- 
vailing in 1952-53, the costs and returns of summer 
production gave the least favourable profit. The T.T. 
herds showed substantial high yields and associated 
with these yields higher cost per cow. Costs per 
gallon, however, were slightly lower than in the non- 
T.T. herds but profits were considerably higher on 
account of the high yields and the premium received. 

“ A further factor influencing the profitability of milk 
production is the lactation life of the cow. It has been 
estimated that for T.T. cows, the national average is 
about five lactations and for non-T.T. cows between 
three and four lactations. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to confirm this estimate for the herds in the 
sample since disposals from herds were not necessarily 
lost to the national herd. Further, average disposal 
rates are liable to conceal wide fluctuations—from the 
relatively stable herd with a fixed size and steady average 
lactation life, to the other extreme where a herd may 
be partly or completely changed in the course of building 
up a pedigree herd or of becoming attested.” 

Having regard to the disposal from all herds in the 
survey—the average number of cows in the herd being 
29-1 or 28 per cent.—the two highest yield groups 
experience the lowest disposal rates. “‘ The highest 
yield group incurred a much smaller cost per herd 
replacement than all other groups.”’ Further, the pro- 
portion of “‘ dry cows’’ decreased steadily as yield rose. 
One of the causes of cows remaining dry for a prolonged 
period is also a major cause of disposal, that cause being 
sterility and abortion. Part of the success in achieving 
a high average yield for the herd is the good management 
—and good fortune—involved in avoiding these breed- 
ing troubles in cows. Disposal of cows before they 
have completed their potential lactation life, for whatever 
cause, will influence the profitability of production. 
The most productive lactations in a cow’s life occur 
between the fourth and sixth. Culling before this age 
not only means the expense of higher overheads for the 
cow’s non-productive life but also means the loss of the 
a higher yields of later lactations. Thus the 
onger lactation life of 'T.T. cows contributed to their 
higher average yield. 

Disposals from T.T. herds average 26-7 per cent., 
17-3 per cent. of which were accounted for by low 
production, sale for dairying, or fattening. Death and 
disease accounted for the remaining 9-4 per cent., 4-6 
per cent. of which was attributable to sterility and 
abortion, 2-5 per cent. to deaths, 1 per cent. T.B. and 
reactors, 0-6 per cent. mastitis, 0-4 per cent. accidents 
or injury and 0-4 per cent. other diseases. 

In accredited and ungraded herds the respective 
figures were 32-3 per cent., production factors account- 
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ing for 20-7 per cent. and death and diseases for 11-6 
per cent. Sterility and abortion accounted for 6-7 per 
cent. of the latter group, while T.B. and reactors 
accounted for only 1-1 per cent. Thus diseases and 
deaths accounted for one-third of the total wastage in 
both groups and sterility and abortion equalled in 
importance all other types of wastage from death and 
disease. 

The general conclusion is that neither group of pro- 
ducers in the investigation appeared on average to 
achieve the low wastage rate necessary for optimum 
results, “‘ If culling for the various reasons mentioned 
continued at the same rates—and earlier reports show 
similar or higher wastage figures—the cows in the T.T. 
group would show a life of four lactations in the herd 
and the others a three-lactation life. There is bound 
to be some wastage from death and disease but any 
possible steps to minimise wastage will be to the advant- 
age of all concerned. Similarly, there is bound to be 
normal wastage from culling—old age, below herd 
standards and so on. But as far as the individual pro- 
ducer is concerned, the sooner he can achieve a high 
and sustained level of individual performance among the 
cows in his herd, the more economical will be his pro- 
duction. Further, the minimum culling and the 
maximum average life in the herd will free farm resources 
from the production of replacements for other enter- 
prises, or for enlarging the dairy enterprise.” 

In respect of the cost of producing home-grown feeds 
“ efficiency in the production of home-grown feed is an 
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important factor meriting the closest attention of milk 
producers. During the war and post-war period of 
rationed concentrates, a policy aimed towards self- 
sufficiency on dairy farms was necessary, indeed, feeding 
practices for dairy cows showed one of the most spec- 
tacular of the changes that came about in agriculture 
after 1939. The unrestricted supplies of concentrates 
that are now available mean that the dairy farmer can 
increase his stock carrying capacity and reduce his 
tillage area if he chooses to do so. This would be an 
especially important consideration for the small dairy 
farmer. Conditions underlying such production 
decisions will obviously vary from farm to farm, but 
it is to be expected that some move away from the degree 
of self-sufhciency shown in 1951-52 will become 
evident in the future.” 

“ In 1951-1952, home-grown feeds (including grazing) 
accounted for over 50 per cent. of total food costs and 
about 25 per cent. of total costs per cow.” 

“The estimation of grazing costs in a large sample 
remains a difficult problem owing to the lack of any 
measure of the nutrients consumed, other than time 
spent in grazing. ‘There are immense qualitative and 
quantitative differences in grazing from pasture to 
pasture and from season to season. A satisfactory 
method of evaluating the feeding value of grazing, and 
costing it accordingly on other than a pilot scale, would 
be a considerable advance in the costing of milk pro- 
duction, and particularly in the economics of dairy 
nutrition.” 


News and Comment 


‘THE CITY OF BELFAST 


Our readers, especially those who propose to attend 
Congress will read with interest the following notes 
on the City; kindly prepared by the Deputy Town 
Clerk. 


HE history of Belfast, the capital city of 

Northern Ireland, dates back little more than 

300 years, and it was not until the industrial 
revolution of the I9gth century that it emerged 
from a small township to the dignity of a great city. 
In 1851 the population was barely 87,000, while 
to-day it is in the region of 450,000. 


The first event of importance in Belfast’s history 
was in 1177, when John de Courcy built a castle 
there to support the greater Carrickfergus Castle a 
few miles away on the Antrim shore of Belfast 
Lough; and in the 16th century the town was of 
such strategic importance that it changed hands 
several times during the struggle for power which 
went on at that time. Its situation at the head of 
Belfast Lough at the mouth of the River Lagan gave 
it its military importance and its name— “‘ Beal- 
farset,’’ the ford at the sandbank—and later ensured 
its rightful place among the great ports of the world. 
Yet that place was not secured simply because of 
its geographical position. There were many natural 
obstacles and hazards to be overcome before the city 


became as we know it to-day. It was constituted 
a Corporation by a charter granted by James | on 
April 27th, 1613. The charter was annulled by James 
II, a new one was issued in 1688, and the original 
restored by George II. Although no trace now 
remains, it was at one time a walled town, for William 
IV made his entrance by the North Gate, situated 
somewhere near where the Central Library now 
stands. 

At the end of the 17th century, Belfast con- 
sisted only of five main streets, yet it was considered 
‘‘ A very large town, and the greatest for trade in 
the North of Ireland.’’ In 1888 Queen Victoria con- 
ferred upon Belfast the rank of a City, and four 
years later gave the title of ‘‘ Lord Mayor ’’ to the 
Mayor. Since 1923 the Lord Mayor has been entitled 
to the prefix ‘‘The Right Honourable.”’ 

Belfast is essentially industrial in activity with its 
manufacture of linen, shipbuilding and rope-making 
earning for it a world-wide reputation. 

The City has many fine buildings and_ since 
development has taken place mainly within the last 
century, they are comparatively modern in design 
and architecture. One of the most important is, of 
course, the seat of Civic Government, the City Hall— 
which was built at the beginning of the present 
century. It cannot fail to impress the visitor, 
especially with its stately halls of Greek and Italian 
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marbles. Its Great Hall or Ballroom, in which 
incidentally the delegates to the Congress will be 
entertained by the Belfast Corporation, was severely 
damaged by enemy action in 1941, and has been 
reconstructed to include all its former features but 
incorporating modern concealed lighting. Another 
impressive structure is the Parliament Building, 
which accommodates the Houses of Parliament and 
certain of the Ministries of the Government of Northera 
Ireland. The building, erected in 1928-32 in the 
Greek Classical tradition occupies a commanding 
site on the slopes of the Stormont Hills, amid a rural 
setting of green.fields and forestry. There are many 
other building worthy of mention, but those which 
might attract the visitor most are the Law Courts, 
the Museum and Art Gallery at Stranmillis, St. 
Anne’s Cathedral and Queen’s University. 


Those seeking entertainment are well catered for 
and the City’s facilities in this regard are comparable 
with those to be found across the Channel. 


Transport services within the City are good, and 
those wishing to visit the many interesting and 
beautiful places in Northern Ireland will find services 
operating from Belfast to take them anywhere in the 
Province. 


VETERINARY RESEARCH APPOINTMENT 


The Animal Health Trust has appointed Mr. 
Kenneth Charles Sellers, PH.D. (CANTAB.), B.SC. 
(LOND.), M.R.C.V.S., D.V-S-M-, to be director of its 
new Farm Livestock Research Station at Stock, 
Essex. He was the unanimous choice of the Selec- 
tion Committee and will take up his new appointment 
as early as pussible. 

Dr. Sellers, who is 39, is at present in the service 
of the Ministry of Agriculture as Veterinary Investiga- 
tion Officer in Yorkshire, an appointment which has 
given ample scope for the study of livestock problems, 


After early education at Tollington School, he took 
his M.R.C.V.S. degree at the Royal Veterinary College 
and went on to the University of Cambridge to 
achieve further academic successes. On leaving col- 
lege, he was appointed to the staff of the Institute 
of Animal Pathology at Cambridge and, ‘with the 
exception of war service in the Royal Marine Com- 
mandos, he continued in progressive positions there 
until joining the Ministry. 

Dr. Sellers has contributed some 30 publications 
to the literature on widely varying aspects of disease 
problems including a survey of losses during preg- 
nancy and parturition in sheep, vitamin deficiencies 
in livestock, bovine mastitis, ketosis in pregnant 
ewes, and various nutritional problems. 


Pending completion towards the end of the year 
of the new laboratories at the station, temporary 
laboratory accommodation has been provided in the 
mansion at Lilystone Hall where there has also been 
adaption to meet library, lecture hall and reception 
room requirements and for provision of residential 
flats for various members of the staff, some of whom 
moved from the previous livestock station at Hough- 
ton Grange at the end of August. 
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THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD. 


To meet its steadily increasing interest in the field 
of veterinary medicine, the Wellcome Foundation 
Ltd. has reorganised the veterinary activities of its 
Research Group. 

Mr. S. L. Hignett, B.sc., M.R-C.v.S., becomes 
Head, Wellcome Veterinary Research Station, Frant. 

Mr. A. Thomson, M.R-C.vV.s., becomes Head, 
Veterinary Department, Biological Division, Well- 
come Research Laboratories, Beckenham. 

Mr. J. T. R. Evans, B.sc., M.R-C.v.S., has joined 
the Foundation as Assistant to the Director of Veteri- 
nary Research, Dr. R. F. Montgomerie. Mr. Evans 
was until recently Director of the Department of 
Animal Production, Sudan. He worked for over 20 
years in the Research Division of the Sudan Veteri- 
nary Service and is a recognised authority on 
veterinary tropical diseases. Mr. Evans took up his 
new appointment on September Ist and is located at 
ihe Wellcome Research Laboratories, Beckenham. 


Dr. R. J. FITZPATRICK 


The University of London has admitted Mr. R. J. 
Fitzpatrick, of University College, London, to the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of 
Medicine. The Thesis submitted was entitled ‘‘ The 
Reactivity of the Cervi and Corpus Uteri, in rumin- 
ants and in man,’’ and was in two volumes, 


PERSONAL 
Birth 
Norman.—On July 23rd, 1955, to Anne, wife of 
T. H. Norman, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., at the Somerville 
Nursing Home, Hereford, a second daughter, Sally 
Anne. 


PROFESSOR F. BLAKEMORE 


Dr. W. M. Scott writes : — 

It was with deep regret I learned of the sudden 
and all too premature passing of Professor Blakemore. 

I only met him on two or three occasions, but as 
a student of human nature I summed him up as a 
man, the possessor of a nobility of character and 
endowed with a charming personality, qualities which 
would have raised him to the pinnacle of fame had 
he lived. But man’s estimate of time is only rela- 
tive, for indeed, and who knows, he may have lived 
a long time being made perfect in a short time. Hav- 
ing said thus I would like to emphasise an experience 
I had some two years ago. 

I had the pleasure of being invited to a dinner 
given by a branch of the B.M.A., followed by an 
address given by Professor Blakemore, and it was a 
brilliant oration. 

I discussed it with three doctors afterwards. They 
said, among other tributes, ‘‘ That man is brilliant.’’ 
‘“* That is the best address I have heard for many a 
day.’’ ‘‘I fear he is a bit highbrow for we G.P.s 
to follow.’ 

What greater compliments could the faculty be- 
stow upon a member of the sister profession, and 
how truly deserved it was, I, for one, can testify. 

He has gone to ‘‘ The Higher Command,”’ but as 
a valiant knight he has won his spurs. 
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COMING EVENTS 


September 

4th to 10th. 73rd Annual General Meeting and Con- 
gress of the British Veterinary Association at 
Belfast. 

6th (Tues.). Annual General Meeting and Dinner of 
the University of Glasgow Veterinary School Alum- 
nus Association at Thompson’s Restaurant, Done- 
gal Place, Belfast, 6 p.m. 

8th (Thurs.). Summer General Meeting of Eastern 
Counties Veterinary Society at Cambridge. Tour 
of Veterinary School. President’s Invitation Tea. 
Shipley Bowls Tournament. 

22nd (Thurs.). Meeting of the Essex Division. B.V.A., 
at the Essex Institute of Agriculture, Writtle, Essex, 
7.30 p.m. 

23rd (Fri.). Meeting of the North Wales Division, 
B.V.A., at ‘“‘Bryn Adda,’’ Dolgellau, 2 p.m. 

30th (Fri.). Meeting of the Welsh Branch, B.V.A., at 
Aberystwyth. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED 
PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first, the county in 
which are situated the premises on which disease has 
been confirmed, followed by the postal address and 
date of outbreak. 
Anthrax 
Derby. Church Farm, Scropton (Aug. 24). 
Warwicks. East House Farm, Hurley, Atherstone 
(Aug. 25). 
Fowl Pest 
Lincs. The Bungalow, Wells Road, Healing, 
Grimsby (Aug. 25). 


Swine Fever 

Berks. Westrop Farm, Cold Ash, Newbury; Plot 
69, Golf Links Allotments, Reading (Aug. 27). 

Ches. Kynsal Farm, Audlem (Aug. 29). 

Devon. Hayne Barton, Cullompton (Aug. 24). 

Flints. Tyddyn y Cyll, Cwm, Dyserth (Aug. 29). 

Glamorgan. Piggery opposite Tymaen House, South 
Cornelly, Porthcawl (Aug. 25). 

Kent. Little Well Farm, Tyler Hill, Blean, Canter- 
bury (Aug. 25). 

Lanarks. Gartferry Piggery, Gartferry, Chryston, 
Glasgow (Aug. 29). 

Lancs. Clarkson Green Farm, Catforth, Preston 
(Aug. 27); Montrose Piggeries, 72, Normoss Road, 
Hardhorn (Aug. 29). 

Montgomery. Ty-Top, Deytheur, Llansantffraid 
(Aug. 24)- 

Norfolk. Shrub House Farm, Barroway Drove, 
Downham Market (Aug. 26). 

Oxford. The Bakery, New Yatt, Witney (Aug. 29). 

Surrey. Pinks Hill Farm, Bramley, Guildford (Aug. 
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Sussex. West Up Farm, Balcombe, Haywards 
Heath (Aug- 25); Woodhurst Farm, Pease Pottage, 
Crawley; Meadow Farm, Lake Lane, Barnham, 
Bognor Regis (Aug. 29). 

Yorks. Hollymount, Rochdale Road, Greetland, 
Halifax (Aug. 27). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply 
endorsement by the B.V.A. 

“INFECT” OR “INFEST’’? 

Sir,—The following question has found its way to 
me: ‘‘ ‘His head was infested with lice, but his throat 
was infected with streptococci.’ Why is this?”’ 

Reference to a small dictionary shows ‘‘Infect—to 
fill with noxious corruption or germ.”’ ‘‘Jnfest—as 
with vermin or pirates.’’ On more careful searching 
in ‘“Webster,’’ however, I was able to extract the 
following ; — 

“‘Infect—to taint with morbid matter; to contam- 
inate with any disease-producing substance, as 
with germs or bacteria. 

“‘Infest—to trouble greatly by numbers or by fre- 
quency of presence; to assail or annoy persistently 
and in numbers; as fleas infest dogs or cats, or a 
sea is infested with pirates.”’ 

In proper usage therefore, to infect applies to the 
first introduction of the parasite, be it louse or strep- 
tococcus, and to infest applies properly to the annoy- 
ance of large numbers. The association that has grown 
up between the word infest and the large size of the 
organism (or pirate!) would therefore appear to be 
erroneous, and according to ‘“Webster’’ we might sup- 
pose it correct to refer to the throat being infested 
with streptococci. Such, however, would go much 
against the grain of common usage and I only wish to 
point out that the worker with macroscopic organisms 
has a legitimate claim to the employment of both of 
these words, to refer to infecting his experimental 
animals with lice or worms and observing the infes- 
tation that results. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. L. TAYLOR. 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
Veterinary Laboratory, 
New Haw, 
Weybridge, 
Surrey. 
August 28th, 1955. 


THE TREATMENT OF FOOT ROT IN SHEEP 


Sir,—In recent correspondence much has _ been 
written about the treatment of foot-rot in sheep. May 
I quote the approximately 100-year-old prescriptions 
by Thomas Brown, m.pP.s., from his book Modern 
Farriery. 

‘Mild recipe.—Sulphate of copper, 2 ounces, dis- 
solved in 12 ounces of water; Strong Sulphuric acid, 
2 drachms, to be applied with sponge or feather to the 
proud flesh. 

“‘Stronger recipe.—Vertigrise powdered, 2 ounces; 
Nitrous acid, 2 ounces; Water, 6 ounces. 
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“Strongest recipe.—Red nitrate of mercury, I ounce; 
Nitrous acid, 2 ounces; Spirit of wine, 4 ounces. 

‘The nitrate of mercury should be first dissolved in 
acid and then spirit of wine should be added; to 
facilitate the decomposition of the nitrate, add a tea- 
spoonful or two of pure water, as frequently no action 
and decomposition will take place without water being 
added. 

“‘After these appliances have been repeated twice 
or thrice, it will be found that the flesh assumes more 
healthy aspect; the parts should then be healed by 
an application of tincture of myrrh or Friars balsam. 
But should a discharge continue to flow from the 
parts, they should be carefully washed with a weak 
solution of soda or Goulard’s extract.’’ 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN R. MITCHELL. 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
Animal Health Division, 
Quarry Dene, 
Weetwood Lane, 
Leeds, 16. 


August 22nd, 1955. 


WELLINGTON MUSEUM 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to Capt. Ivor 
Hughes's letter published in the March 5th issue of 
THe Recorp. For some unknown reasons, our copy 
of this issue did not reach us until the first week of 
August. -I, therefore, feel certain Capt. Hughes’s 
query must have been answered by now. If not, the 
following notes may clear the doubt as regards the 
actual colour of the famous charger. 

Copenhagen’s dam was Lady Catherine, the mare 
that carried General Grosvenor at the seige of Copen- 
hagen. She embarked for England in foal to Meteor, 
second in the Derby of 1786, himself the son of the 
famous Eclipse, and in 1808 produced the bright 
chestnut foal that was named Copenhagen after the 
campaign. Though he is referred to as a thorough- 
bred, he was not eligible for the General Stud Book 
as his grand dam was a half-bred hunter mare. The 
Duke of Wellington bought him in 1812 from Sir 
Charles Stewart in Spain. 
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According to another authority Copenhagen was a 
dark red-gold chestnut and had a scatter of snow- 
flakes over his withers and spattering both sides of 
the barrel just behind the crest. 

The most successful portrait is that by James Ward. 

For further information Capt. Hughes’s attention 
may be invited to Horses of Renown by Stella A. 
Walker, and A World of Horses by James Raynolds 
from which books the above extract has been repro- 
duced. 

Yours faithfully, 


D. R. SAHNI. 


No. 61645/Q/RVF-3, 
Army Headquarters (India), 
Quartermaster General’s Branch, 
D.H.Q., P.O., New Delhi-11. 


August 18th, 1955. 


WARBLE INFESTATION OF HORSES 


Sir,—During the past three or four years a great 
increase in the number of horses infested with 
“‘warbles’’ has been noted in this practice. 

Warble grubs have been found frequently, in sites 
under the saddle and on the loins, and less frequently 
on the neck and hind quarters. 

Both light and heavy horses appear to be equally 
susceptible, and the number of such cases appears 
to be on the increase every year. 

Treatment as recommended by Wooldridge (1934) 
is very effective, but especially in the case of a riding 
animal, the horse is often unworkable for a consider- 
able time. 

This increase in the amount of warble infestation 
in horses has become more apparent since the practice 
of dressing infested cattle has become general 

It would be interesting to know if other practi- 
tioners have noted a similar phenomenon. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. TAYLOR. 
Teemore, 


Beccles, 
Suffolk. 


August 26th, 1955. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 


Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-mouth Fowl Pest Sheep Scab Swine Fever 

16th to 31st July, 1955 11 27 60 
1954 1l _ 17 80 
Corresponding | 1953 13 = = 
period in 1952 54 22 8 25 
Ist January to 31st July, 1955 ae 472 1 6 371 — 964 
19% ove 171 3 12 567 969 
Period in | 1952 459 134 1 604 


TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) SCHEMES 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as free from Tuberculosis as at 31st July, 1956, 
was as follows :— 
ENGLAND 
76,225 


WALES 
33,273 


ScoTLAND 
34,731 


(Great BriTAIN) 
144,229 
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